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President's Message 


I have been a member of the American Public 
Welfare Association for some twelve years and have 
had the privilege over that period of observing at 
first hand its steady growth in professional stature, 
in a responsible role with relation to federal legis- 
lation, and in increasing emphasis upon a basic pro- 
gram of expanding services to people. I have been 
impressed with the recognition which is given to the 
role of the American Public Welfare Association by 
organizations and individuals outside of our member- 
ship who are concerned with the broad fields of social 
legislation and public welfare services. The presidents 
of the Association have established a fine tradition 
of devoted and responsible leadership. For these 
reasons and more I am particularly conscious of the 
honor the membership has bestowed upon me in 
electing me as president of the Association for the 
next two years. In accepting this position, I pledge to 
you, the members, my best efforts to carry forward 
the work of the Association as effectively as possible. 

The American Public Welfare Association repre- 
sents the combined efforts of many people in an 
administrative structure which is steadily being 
strengthened to facilitate achievement of our objec- 
tives. We are fortunate in the caliber of the staff 
which operates as a smoothly functioning team under 
the skillful leadership of our director. The Board of 
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Strengthening Tax-Supported Health and Waljare S Services: ‘The Essentials tof Effective In- 


ter-Departmental Relations 


Why Financial Need in an Expanding Economy? 
Accentuating the Positive in Recruiting... ” 
Relationship of Board and Staff in Policy Determination. 
Casework and Counseling Services for the Aged. 


Directors and the various committees carry heavy 
responsibilities for policy determination and program 
development. The belief of the total membership in 
the American Public Welfare Association and what 
it stands for is reflected in our ever-increasing num- 
bers, in the effective support of the members, and in a 
thousand and one contributions, large and small, 
toward broader and more responsible participation in 
the welfare of people in a democracy. 

Changing times bring changing needs and hence 
changing objectives and programs. It is a matter 
of great satisfaction to review the progress which was 
made in 1956 through major amendments to the 
Social Security Act. We have the challenge of full 
implementation of those amendments which fall 
within the purview of public welfare. We have the 
further challenge of responsible and imaginative lead- 
ership in the establishment of continuing program 
objectives. We can make progress only as we keep 
ourselves fully informed. For that reason the publi- 
cations of the Association, the regional conferences, 
and the biennial round-table are of basic importance 
to us all. 

The suggestions of the entire membership in terms 
of either individual comments or group thinking will 
be gratefully appreciated as we chart our over-all 
course for the next biennium. 
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and Welfare Services: 


Inter-Departmental Relations 


An Official Statement on Recommended Agency Practices by the American 
Public Health Association and the American Public Welfare Association. 


This Statement was developed by the APHA- 
APWA Joint Committee on Medical Care. It was 
adopted as an official policy statement by the Gov- 
erning Council, American Public Health Association, 
on November 14, 1956, and by the Board of Directors, 
American Public Welfare Association, on November 


30, 1956. 


INTRODUCTION: PuRPosE OF RECIPROCAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The administration of programs of medical care, 
in which such care is furnished by the government 
on the basis of individual or family financial need, 
cuts across the normal division of responsibilities 
between public health and public welfare. The field 
of public welfare includes those governmental pro- 
grams designed to meet the basic needs of families 
or individuals whose personal or family resources are 
insufficient or exhausted and for whom other com- 
munity resources are not available. Medical care is 
obviously one of the basic requirements of a needy 
family and hence a welfare concern. Public health 
is concerned with the discharge of governmental 
responsibility for the protection and improvement of 
community health, and it is increasingly clear that 
no sharp distinction can be made between “commu- 
nity” and “individual” health. Public health, primarily 
concerned with prevention, has found the problems 
of prevention and treatment increasingly interrelated, 
and has therefore become concerned with the avail- 
ability of medical care. By the nature of their responsi- 
bilities, therefore, both public welfare and public 
health agencies have a deep concern with any tax- 
supported program furnishing medical care to per- 
sons on the basis of financial need. 

The purpose of this statement is to stimulate the 
further development of effective relationships between 
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partmental relationships have as their ultimate objec- 
tive the improvement of services rendered directly to | 
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oth 


the people who call upon the official health or welfare the; 


agencies for help of many kinds. 

No single pattern for coordination of program de- 
velopment and operation, or of staff services, is pos- 
sible or desirable. Whatever the pattern, its develop- 
ment and realization will be made more certain and 
secure through active acceptance of a policy, in each 
agency, which permits and encourages the establish- 
ment of planned administrative relationships between 
the agencies—relationships directed toward achieving 
mutual understanding, sound program planning, and 
inter-agency assistance in promoting effective admin- 
istration. 

The specific interrelationships suggested here, 
toward which health and welfare departments may 
aim, are not all-inclusive or final. Nor are they all 
currently feasible in many jurisdictions because of 
limitations in numbers of qualified staff in both health 
and welfare departments. They are not theoretical, 
however. They arise out of the practical experience | 
of day-to-day operations reviewed by staff members| 
of the American Public Health and Public Welfare | 
Associations in a number of communities across the 
country. They suggest the beginnings of a planned 
relationship between public health and public welfare 
agencies and their staffs, first within the framework 
of present programs, and later with respect to new 
programs that have both health and welfare com-| Int 
ponents. : 7 

STAFF INTERRELATIONSHIPS 





sug 
Effective relationships between agencies stem from a 
cif 


staff relationships, which in turn depend in large 
measure on mutual respect for, and understanding °°’ 





of, the functions, qualifications, and competence of 
the other department’s staff members. 





The Directors’ Offices. 


The executive officer of each department will be 
involved in some way in all of the administrative 
relationships to be suggested. Direct contact between 
the two offices, and the two officers, can be helpful in 
setting an example. These contacts vary from informal 
meetings to formal participation in interdepartmental 
committees. They may be concerned with broad 
problems of health and welfare, with legislative pro- 
an | posals, or with very specific areas of common concern, 

such as rehabilitation, nutrition, housing, aging, adop- 

tions, liaison between departments, referral proce- 

| dures, and forms. Common action in support of 
sound legislation and budgets for health and welfare 
activities is one of the especially important results 

de- which can be achieved when the directors of health, 








go welfare, and related departments understand each 
Ress other’s problems and the interrelationships between 
are | their respective services. 
de- Joint planning conferences of representatives of 
the State Departments of Social Welfare, Health 
nd and Mental Hygiene assisted the California State 
lop- Legislature in preparing legislation on facilities to 
and provide sheltered care for older people. These joint 
ach staff efforts defined the problems which would arise 
sh in meeting responsibilities assigned by law to one 
, or another department; outlined the knowledge, 
—_ technical skills and contacts of each department 
ing which could help the assigned agency to meet its 
and obligations to the people of the state; and agreed 
nin- on the use of all of the appropriate resources in 
all of the participating agencies. A tripartite agree- 
ment relating to standards and licensure responsi- 
ere, bilities and the use of consultants from all three 
may agencies resulted. 
"all In Hartford, Connecticut, the directors of health 
» of and welfare serve with the city manager as an 
alth Advisory Board for the municipal hospital operated 
: by the welfare department. They have cooperated 
ical - ; 

"| in efforts to improve the quality of medical care 
_ provided, with mutual support by the health and 
bers welfare departments for the necessary budget 
fare | adjustments. The Advisory Board also played a 
the | major role in the preparation of a contract which 
aed brought the voluntary Hartford Rehabilitation Cen- 

ter into the municipally-operated home and infirm- 
fare ary in return for rehabilitation services to selected 
vork recipients of public assistance. 
new 


-om- | Interdepartmental Committees. 

| These may be concerned with any of the subjects 

_ suggested above as mutual interests of the department 
= directors. They may be organized to serve very spe- 
arge | cific short term purposes or they may be permanent 
ding. devices for communication and joint action. 

, 
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The New York State Interdepartmental Health 
Resources Board, with representation from the De- 
partments of Education, Mental Hygiene, Health, 
Correction, Labor, and Social Welfare, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, and the Joint Hospital 
Survey and Planning Commission, is an excellent 
example of a permanent body concerned with infor- 
mation exchange, counsel to the participating agen- 
cies, initiation of joint studies, state-wide planning, 
legislative developments, and the assignment of 
responsibility for various phases of new and ex- 
panding health and medical care programs. Among 
the problems specifically assigned to the Board are 
alcoholism, mental retardation, emotionally dis- 
turbed children, rehabilitation, and the physical 
and mental health of the aging. Many of these 
activities are carried on by committees directly 
responsible to the Board. 


Detailing of Staff. 


The interdepartmental sharing of staff skills, 
through detailing of staff from one to the other 
agency on a full or part time basis, is a constructive 
method of expanding staff relationships. 


Out of a California demonstration of inadequa- 
cies in the policies and procedures relating to in- 
capacitated fathers of needy children came the 
assignment, by contract, of a medical consultant 
from the Department of Public Health to the De- 
partment of Social Welfare in 1954. The consultant 
was assigned to review and provide guidance on 
the medical aspects of policy, procedure and legis- 
lation. Emphasis was placed on work in the field 
with local personnel to encourage better utilization 
of all local resources for guidance in medical and 
health problems, to achieve application of pre- 
ventive services, and to improve efficiency in the 
evaluation, treatment and rehabilitation of inca- 
pacitated clients receiving Aid to Needy Children. 
Modifications of policy, a new manual, and more 
useful forms for the evaluation of disability have 
been achieved. State-wide and local joint meetings 
of health and welfare officers have opened new 
avenues of communication. 


New York State also offers examples of effective 
use of professional personnel through interdepart- 
mental assignment. A health department dental 
consultant and a nutritionist are assigned to serve 
the State Department of Social Welfare on special 
problems as they arise. The Department’s special 
diet manual was thus prepared, and there is regular 
participation in staff orientation and in-service 
training by the nutrition consultant. The Director 
of Medical Care of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare is on full time assignment from the Depart- 
ment of Public Health where he holds the rank of 
Assistant Commissioner of Health. He has the 
advantage of ready access to the resources of both 
departments, attends staff meetings of both depart- 
ments, acts as a knowledgeable interpreter of both 
programs, and brings an orientation toward pre- 
vention and rehabilitation to the medical care pro- 








gram of the welfare department. 


Reciprocal Use of Staff in Training. 


The participation of staff members of other agencies 
in orientation and other aspects of in-service training 
offers an opportunity for personal contact across de- 
partmental lines as well as a good device for achieving 
knowledge of the programs of the other department. 


Staff education in the special area of nutrition is 
a regular part of the in-service training program 
of the local welfare department in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, with the local health department nutri- 
tionist serving as teacher and consultant. In both 
New York and California, state health department 
nutrition personnel have helped to bring local 
public health nurses and welfare caseworkers to- 
gether in regional joint staff sessions on family 
nutrition and food budgeting. 


Welfare department personnel in Ulster County, 
New York, describe their program to the public 
health nursing staff of the county health department 
and contribute actively to the in-service teaching 
program, based primarily upon the case conference 
method. In Carroll County, Maryland, new mem- 
bers of the health department nursing staff visit 
the welfare director for a conference about welfare 
services in the community. 


Case Conferences at Field and Supervisory 
Staff Levels. 


Planned case conferences can aid in the solution 
of particular problems and serve as a valuable tool 
for continuing staff education. They may play an 
important part in the definition and clarification of 
departmental policy. It is desirable that such confer- 
ences be supported by a departmental policy which 
recognizes that time is required for preparation, for 
the conference itself, and for the follow-up. 


The use of the case conference method for bring- 
ing out administrative problems was illustrated in 
a workshop meeting planned by the Suffolk County 
(N.Y-) health and welfare departments. Six prob- 
lem areas were selected for discussion and a case 
study was prepared to illustrate each problem. 
Each of the six study groups agreed that a better 
solution of the problem could be achieved by a 
conference of the workers on the case. As a result 
of this meeting, case conferences have been held 
to work out plans and assign each agency specific 
goals in meeting the needs of a particular person 
or family. 


Planning for the use of appropriate rehabilitation 
resources in problem cases is a feature of monthly 
conferences held in most counties in the State of 
Washington, where every local health officer serves 
as the local medical consultant to the district voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor. Weekly meetings 
between the two serve the day-to-day administrative 
needs of the vocational rehabilitation program. The 
monthly conferences include representatives of the 
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local welfare department, the local office of the 
state employment service, the field counselor of the 
district vocational rehabilitation office, representa- 
tives of the health department and any other local 
agency with a special interest in any of the problem 
cases which make up the agenda. 


Organized case conferences are held in many 
areas to help develop and carry out the treatment | 
plan for the return of tuberculous patients to nor- 
mal living. All of those concerned with institu- 
tional or field services for the patient and his family 
are represented. In San Mateo County (Calif.) the 
Department of Health and Welfare holds fully | 
staffed case conferences twice each month for pre- 
discharge planning for sanitarium patients whose | 
discharge is anticipated within two to three months. 
The health, welfare and institutional divisions of 
the Department are included. Administrative prob- 
lems arising out of cases discussed at the confer. | 
ence may be presented to one of the regular joint 
meetings of the supervisory staff. | 


Joint Projects or Studies. 


Pooling the knowledge and skills found in health 
and welfare departments to attack joint problems 
brings both added prestige and an expanded view to 
the development of such projects and the utilization | 
of their findings. 


The long-neglected area of preventive medical 
services for public assistance recipients is the object 
of an intensive review by the Bureaus of Medical | 
Care and of Research and Statistics of the New) 
York State Department of Social Welfare. The! 
study staff includes representatives of state and 
local health and welfare departments, as well as/ 
from the regional medical college of the State Uni- 
versity and a cooperating industrial corporation. 
The official health and welfare agencies have} 
financed the study. 


The State of Illinois publication, “The Food | 
Program in Children’s Institutions” was prepared 
and distributed as a cooperative project of a group 
of voluntary and official health and welfare agencies. | 
The actual writing was done by a committee in- 
cluding representatives of the State Departments| 
of Public Health and Public Welfare. The Mis 
sissippi Department of Public Welfare and the 
State Board of Health, in cooperation with the| 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield programs, the State 
Medical Association and the State Hospital Asso-/ 
ciation, have jointly sponsored a state college study 
of the impact of saturation community enrollment 
in voluntary health insurance plans on health organ- 
ization and practices in a rural county. 





Joint Planning for Policy and Procedure. 


Other sections of this statement make references 
to devices for bringing the knowledge and experience 
of one agency to the aid of the other agency, as well 
as briefly mentioning joint action in the development’ 
and use of health services. Planning together for the 
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development of departmental policy and procedures 
is a method of achieving the improvement and the 
most economical and effective use of health resources. 
Such joint planning may encompass the development 
of standards for the providers of service, including 
licensure or approval of facilities, payment schedules 
and methods, standards of eligibility for services, and 
systems of referral and information exchange. 


In Illinois, the Department of Public Health, the 
Public Aid Commission, Division of Services for 
Crippled Children (University of Illinois), and the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation have ap- 
pointed a Technical Advisory Committee on Pur- 
chase of Hospital Care. Members are hospital 
administrators representing the State Hospital Asso- 
ciation who meet periodically with representatives 
of the four state agencies to advise on a cost 
formula and payment agreements. The State De- 
partment of Public Health acts as coordinator, 
providing staff, collecting, analyzing and certifying 
cost reports, and classifying the hospitals. Each 
agency then agrees to pay hospitals on the basis 
of the certified costs. This cooperative program 
has functioned successfully for over 10 years. 

A similar program in New York State is co- 
ordinated by a Hospital Rate Advisory Committee, 
which includes representatives of the State health, 
welfare, education and mental hygiene agencies and 
the Governor’s office. The Bureau of Research 
and Statistics of the Department of Social Welfare 
makes the necessary statistical computations and 
certifies the rates to each agency. 

In at least one state, North Carolina, there is a 
policy of applying a uniform standard for the deter- 
mination of eligibility for health services at state 
expense. Financial eligibility is actually determined 
by the State Board of Publc Welfare through the 
county welfare departments. The standards, and 
the instructions for application, are prepared by the 
Board of Public Welfare and reviewed by the 
agencies providing the health services. 


WELFARE DEPARTMENT SERVICES TO THE HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT AND Its ProGRAM 


Defining Health Needs. 


The welfare department may be of direct help in 
planning the community health program by com- 
municating to the health department the special 
health needs of welfare clients. This function may be 
carried out through direct representation, often ex- 


on health department advisory committees; or through 
several of the devices suggested above for administra- 
tive staff relationships between the two agencies. 
Participation, with the health department, in the 
community health and welfare council offers a less 
direct but potentially effective way of achieving a 
welfare department contribution to health department 
planning. 





“Casefinding” for Health Department Programs. 


In the course of the everyday activities of the wel- 
fare department staff, for example in the child welfare, 
aid to dependent children and general assistance pro- 
grams, there are many opportunities to refer clients 
to prenatal, child guidance, well-baby, and health 
problem detection services (chest x-ray services, dia- 
betic and cancer detection services, multiphasic screen- 
ing programs). 


Specific responsibilities in several health programs 
are assigned by written agreement to the North 
Carolina State Board of Public Welfare. Case- 
finding is included in relation to the crippled chil- 
dren’s program. In addition, there is agreement to 
assist in providing transportation of patients to 
and from clinics and hospitals; to provide case 
work service to the patient and family as an aid 
in adjustment to long term treatment; and to 
assist in locating resources to provide special equip- 
ment and services when crippled children’s funds 
are limited. These services are provided through 
county welfare departments under instructions pre- 
pared by the State Board of Public Welfare and 
concurred in by the Crippled Children’s Depart- 
ment of the State Board of Health. 


Licensing. 

In all states, responsibility for child welfare services 
is assigned to the welfare department, and in most 
this department licenses child care facilities. In the 
few states where the health department is responsible 
for licensing or approving child care facilities, quali- 
fied child welfare workers should provide consultation 
in regard to the program offered by these facilities. 
Other agencies concerned with the healthy growth 
and development of children should also be invited 
to participate in the development of standards for 
approval. 


In Massachusetts, day care facilities for children 
are licensed by local health departments using 
standards developed by a joint committee of the 
State Departments of Public Health, Public Wel- 
fare, Mental Health and Education. Consultants 
from these departments are available to the local 
areas on request through the district offices of the 
State Department of Public Health. 


Group care homes for mentally and physically 
handicapped children in Oregon are licensed by 
the State Board of Health. Standards were devel- 
oped with the help of the Public Welfare Commis- 
sion whose field workers participate in determining 
the adequacy of the care provided. 

The licensing law relating to child care facilities 
in Kansas requires the participation of the State 
Department of Social Welfare, as well as the State 
Fire Marshall and county health, welfare, fire and 
safety authorities, with responsibility for licensure 
assigned to the State Board of Health. Joint inspec- 
tion teams visit the homes and report to both 








local and state agencies. Regular interdepartmental 
meetings on the problems of children and the child 
care facilities have grown out of this licensing 
program in Sedgwick County, Kansas. 


Welfare department caseworkers can provide valu- 
able information to the health department on the 
services rendered, and on both physician and patient 
attitudes toward such service, in other institutions 
such as nursing homes licensed or approved by health 
departments in which welfare clients are served. 


Public assistance visitors in Illinois have been of 
considerable help to the State Department of Public 
Health through reports of their observations in the 
proprietary and other nursing homes in the state. 
Their reports include the comments of physicians 
concerning the adequacy of the care provided to 
public assistance recipients. The State Department 
of Public Health, which is the licensing agency, 
sends carbon copies of all letters written to indi- 
viduals operating or planning to establish nursing 
homes to the Illinois Public Aid Commission. This 
enables the Commission to keep the county depart- 
ments of welfare informed as to nursing home 
developments. In return, the local welfare depart- 
ments send the information obtained from their 
field workers concerning homes which have been 
or are about to be licensed. Reports are sent on 
to the State Department of Public Health. The 
two state agencies have cooperated in the rarely 
necessary action to refuse or revoke a license. 


Social Service Consultation. 


When the health department lacks a social work 
staff, qualified social workers in the welfare depart- 
ment may usefully supplement social service con- 
sultation to the health department from state or fed- 
eral agencies. For example, consultation may be 
provided on the social aspects of patient care and on 
standards of eligibility for the health department 
services in which economic need is a factor. In pro- 
viding such consultation, the welfare department 
social worker should bear in mind the underlying 
philosophy of health promotion for the entire popula- 
tion which governs health department activities, as 
distinct from the legally established requirement of 
economic dependency upon which so many welfare 
department services are based. 


It is especially important for public health depart- 
ments to make use of all available social work re- 
sources. Thus, of 187 local health departments, 
selected for participation in a study of chronic 
disease services because they were among the most 
forward-looking departments in the country, only 
34 employed their own social workers. Of the 


total group, however, 125 departments indicated 
that they receive consultative services from the 
local welfare department in regard to the social 
and economic problems of their patients. 
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Heattu DeparrMent SERVICES TO THE WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT AND Its ProGRAM 


Medical Administrative Consultation. 


The health department, when necessary, should pro- 
vide medical administrative consultation to the wel- 
fare department in the health and medical aspects 
of welfare program planning, such as: 


survey and identification of available com: | 
munity health resources; 

standards for physicians and other health 
personnel, and for hospitals and other 
facilities which provide service to wel- 
fare department clients; 

definition of essential services required to 
meet the health needs of public assist- 
ance recipients; 

assisting in the identification of groups of 
patients particularly in need of special | 
types of care, such as preventive and| 
rehabilitative services; 

medical aspects of eligibility for public 
assistance; 

health aspects of institutional licensing, 
including accident prevention, when! 
licensure is a welfare department re| 
sponsibility; 

relating payments to institutions to serv-| 
ices needed and received. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Health has par- 
ticipated in defining the medical care needs of 
children in foster homes. In addition to estab 
lishing these standards for the foster home program, 
the child health personnel of the Board of Health| 
have aided in developing the standards used by the! 
Department of Public Welfare in licensing chil} 
dren’s institutions and day care centers. In a good) 
many states the maternal and child health division 
of the health department provides consultation t 
the child welfare division of the welfare agency. 

Joint committees in a number of states, such a 
Maryland, have established the criteria for rates of} 
welfare department payment to nursing homes, it 
an attempt to relate the payments to the services) 
actually needed and used by patients. A similay 
result was achieved in Oregon through consultation} 
with the State Board of Health; in New Hamp) 
shire, by the use of a classification of nursing 
homes prepared by the State Board of Health) 

Welfare department payments to hospitals have! 
also been made more equitable in a number o/ 


states with the assistance of the health depart) 


ments. Rates paid to hospitals by all state agenciey 
in Massachusetts are based on a formula and cost 
analysis procedures worked out by the Department) 
of Health and Welfare with the State Hospitd 
Association, but now administered by a specid 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Why Financial Need in an Expanding 


Economy? 


WILLIAM HABER 


This was an address delivered at the APWA Southeastern Regional Con- 
ference at Asheville, N. C., on October 3, 1956. Dr. Haber is professor of 
Economics at the University of Michigan, a former member of the Federal 
Advisory Council on Social Security, for six years chairman and still a mem- 
ber of the Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security. During the 
1930’s he served as a Michigan Emergency Relief Administrator. 


It is quite appropriate to be asked to discuss the rea- 
sons why there is such a considerable amount of 
financial need in an expanding economy. During 
a period of economic depression or a serious recession 
the existence of such need is understood and accepted. 
When there is a slump or business is declining, mil- 
lions of wage earners are unemployed. For many who 
continue to hold on to a job, the hours of work may be 
drastically reduced and their take-home pay drop 
considerably below the normal level. Under such 
circumstances we readily understand the needs of 


' people in want. We respond with the natural humani- 


_ tarianism of our people and respond generously to 
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needs, whether created by lay-off, old age dependency, 
illness or the death of the breadwinner; for most peo- 
ple associate such need with “poor times.” 


Since these are “good times” many people cannot 
quite understand why the social security and public 
assistance expenditures are so large and involve so 
many millions of people. Has something happened to 
the American character? Are our people losing, or 
have they lost their self-reliance? Are they being 
pauperized by the very measures which were passed to 
assist them when in want? For more than 15 years 
we have had unprecedented prosperity in the United 
States. Except for a brief readjustment associated 
with reconversion from war production to peacetime 
industries in 1945 and short recessions in 1949 and 
1954, we have had full employment or nearly full 
employment for the American labor force. Many can- 
not understand why, under these conditions of high 
employment levels and the highest wages in our 
history, over 17 million individuals are in receipt of 
some kind of public payment—either social security, 
public assistance, or welfare service—in 1956. 

I am asked to explain if I can why this takes place 
in an expanding and prosperous economy. It might 
be well if we began by examining several of the more 





important characteristics of an expanding economy. 
These aspects of our society, prosperous as it is, may 
help to explain the pressure and in fact the reasons 
why financial need is actually increasing although our 
economy is growing. 


Tue Poputation Expiosion 


The first of these characteristics is population growth. 
We have had and are continuing to have an unusually 
large increase in our population. Many Americans are 
not aware of the size and significance of the birth rate 
in the U.S. since 1940. Our present population of over 
165 million will reach 190 million in 1965, less than 
10 years. And by 1975, only 19 years from now, it is 
estimated that we will have a population of over 220 
million people. We have not had such a rapid rate 
of growth in this century. By 1975 we shall have in 
the U.S. as many people as now live here plus a num- 
ber equal to the population of Great Britain. This 
growth is part of our expanding economy. We have 
added 25 million to our population since 1940; we 
shall add another 25 million in the next nine years, 
and over 30 million more in the following 10 years. 
This population explosion will influence every aspect 
of our society—education, public health, social security 
and the volume of activity of every unit of govern- 
ment. 

A Larcer Lasor Force 


The immediate result of our population expansion 
is the rapid growth in the size of our labor force. We 
now have 68 million people in our working group— 
men, women and youth. But nine years from now 
our work force will expand to 77 million. By 1975 
we shall have 90 million people producing goods and 
services—nearly 50 percent more than we now have. 
This means that we shall have to build an economy 
that will create nearly a million new jobs every year. 
If we fail to do so we shall be increasing our unem- 








ployment. A large labor force, of the size we shall 
have in 10 and 20 years, makes possible a great increase 
in the volume of goods and services which will be 
available to all Americans. It suggests also a host of 
problems concerned with training and labor mobility, 
counselling and employment services. 


Sreapy Rise 1n NATIONAL INCOME 


Our expanding economy, as we would expect, has 
been accompanied by a large increase in our national 
product. The rise has been steady and now is well 
over $400 billion per year. Even when allowances 
are made for changes in the value of the dollar, we 
have made fantastic progress in increasing the volume 
of goods and services. We have never been as produc- 
tive nor as prosperous as a people. And while there 
is no guarantee against recession or depression, most 
economists are agreed that there is a very good chance 
that the trend of the past 15 years will not be reversed 
or seriously retarded. If we can continue to increase 
our national product at a rate of three or four percent 
per year, we can double our real standard of living in 
about 25 years. It is not a wild dream at all to suggest 
that by 1980 the living standard of the average Amer- 
ican family will be double what it is today. 


AUTOMATION AND CHANGE 


Another characteristic of our growing economy is 
the rapid pace of technological change. Automation 
is on everyone’s mind. It represents new ideas of sub- 
stituting mechanical means for human hands and the 
human brain. We are investing billions of dollars 
in searching for new, better and cheaper means of 
making things. In time we shall depend even more 
than now upon industrial technology rather than man- 
power to do our work. This development and its 
greater speed in an expanding economy will have 
significant influences in many areas of our life. It may 
in time make possible a substantial reduction in the 
length of the work day and the work week. More 
leisure will bring with it other problems, including 
that of the intelligent use of leisure time. A shorter 
work day will create increasing opportunities for work 
away from home for women, especially married 
women—which will create child welfare problems. 

Two other observations about our growing economy 
merit attention. One is the rather persistent inflation. 
The other is the uneven growth of expansion. The 
inflationary trend is a serious business. While we can 
probably avoid the runaway sort of price inflation— 
the kind that wipes out values in a few years—many 
economists are of the opinion we shall probably have 
price inflation of one to two percent per year. This 
may not appear very much. In 10 years, however, it 
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can substantially decrease the purchasing power of a 
pension or a fixed income and drastically reduce the 
living standard of those dependent on such incomes. 

Finally, while it is proper to refer to our economy 
as expanding, it is well to remember that it is not 
expanding evenly nor in a straight line. Full employ- 
ment does not mean no unemployment. And “stranded 
areas,” sick industries, pockets of unemployment, exist 
in the very midst of prosperity and growth. We have 
millions of employers. While most of them are pros- 
perous, many are failing or just hanging on. Bank- 
ruptcies exist in the very midst of high average profits. 
And from two to three million jobless are always 
present. Our expanding economy is a free economy. 
And in a free economy growth and decline go on all 
the time, side by side. All this has obvious implications 
for the problem of financial need. 


GovERNMENT INTEREST IN HUMAN NEED 


Before we examine these implications it is necessary 
to refer to the rather drastic change in our philosophy 
as a people and of our government towards human 
need. As a result of our experience during the de- 
pression of the 1930’s, we began to focus more atten- 
tion upon income maintenance programs than we ever 
had in the history of our country. We assumed public 
responsibility, again to a degree never undertaken 
before, to provide funds and services for the neediest 
part of our population. For the first time, in the early 
1930’s the states began to appropriate funds for public 
welfare. Again for the first time, the Federal Govern- 
ment did the same. And finally, in 1935, we adopted 
the Social Security Act. In the past 20 years we have 
time and time again confirmed what we did in 1935 | 
and we now recognize that we have undertaken a firm 
obligation to underwrite income loss resulting from 
these dislocations. | 

Indeed, the deep scar which the depression left upon 
the American memory has not quite been healed. We 
are more sensitive to human need, to joblessness and | 
to old age dependency as a result. Thus we are com- 
mitted to provide an underpinning for the minimum 
standard of living, to provide a floor below which 
incomes will not be permitted to fall. In brief, we 
said that poverty will be dealt with by the community. 
We do this because, in the final analysis, the com- 
munity will have to pay the price of neglect if it| 
does not deal with the problem. This is our public 
policy. It has been affirmed almost annually since | 
1935 and confirmed in the significant amendments | 
adopted to the Social Security Act in August, 1956. | 

Our expanding economy and growing population, | 
coupled with the assumption of public obligations to/ 
underwrite minimum need, is bound to increase public | 
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expenditures. Let us explore the effect of the age 
distribution of our population upon the increase of 
need in an expanding economy. 


More Op PeopLe—Greater NEED 


The problem of the aged presents a most startling 
challenge. We have today some 14 million people 
over age 65 in the United States. By 1965 we shall 
have 17 million people over 65. And by 1975, the frame 
of reference I’m using for this discussion, we shall 
have 21 million in that age group. Let’s stop a moment 
and reflect on the significance of this one figure—21 
million people. When it comes to men, 50 percent 
of the people over 65 are not self-supporting. When 
it comes to women, 90 percent of people over 65 do 
not earn their own way. Here we have over 20 
million people, of which some three out of four will 
be dependent upon some source of income other than 
that from their own labor. For how long? If you have 
reached the age of 65, or when you do, according to 
the statisticians you have a life expectancy of 14 years. 
We have undertaken therefore a public responsibility 
of old age assistance or old age insurance for roughly 
15 million people by 1975. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this is probably one 
of the most significant economic problems in the 
entire American economy. Old age assistance and old 
age insurance have significance for every citizen, every 
legislator, every taxpayer and every social worker. 
Unless we can do something about this problem, these 
costs are bound to go up whether we have prosperity 
or depression. 

What can we do? There is no easy answer to this 
question. But one of the things we ought to try to 
do is to change the thinking of most people in Amer- 
ica about retirement and change the thinking of em- 
ployers about the employment of older people. For, 
unless in the next 20 years we can revise the employ- 
ment pattern for our aging population, these costs of 
old age security—whether in the form of assistance 
which in some states is still miserably low, or whether 
in insurance not directly based on needs tests—are 
bound to increase; and we cannot escape this obliga- 
tion. 

Why financial need in an expanding economy? At 
least one reason is that people are getting older, being 
squeezed out of employment, leaving the farms and 
living in urban communities where self employment 
is not possible. Some have suggested that we should 
offer employers a substantial incentive in order to 
encourage the employment of older people. Perhaps 
a revision of the tax laws granting to each employer 
a $500 tax saving for every employee over 65 kept 
on would contribute to dealing with the problem. 


Were such an idea to be adopted it would probably 
be less expensive than might appear. Older people are 
also productive—as we found out during the war. We 
are a rich country, but not quite rich enough to dis- 
regard the production potential of millions of our 
senior citizens. 


Dis.ocations AFFect Group 45-64 


The problem of the next age category—those be- 
tween 45 and 64—presents a different sort of challenge. 
We shall witness a very large increase in the number 
of people over 45 years of age. As was pointed out 
earlier, an expanding economy does not grow evenly 
and its very dynamic character creates serious disloca- 
tions. For many people, especially the young, these 
discolations are usually of short duration and a layoff 
is soon followed by a better job. Occupational mo- 
bility, even when it involves moving to another local- 
ity, is not too difficult if one is young. But for those 
over 45 or 50, especially those with greying hair, a 
layoff may be more than a temporary readjustment. 
With the coming of automation, we may be in for a 
large amount of technological change. This will in- 
tensify the problem of the older wage earner who is 
not quite old enough to retire. We are therefore 
likely to develop a far larger demand for vocational 
retraining and counselling, for employment services 
and unemployment insurance. Thus even an expand- 
ing economy calls for larger services and financial 
need for many groups in our society. 


EFFECTs OF THE Basy Boom 


This can also be seen by looking at the problems to 
be created by the startling increase in the number of 
very young. The baby famine of the 1930 to 1940 
decade has been converted into the biggest baby boom 
in our modern history. The shortage of babies 15 and 
20 years ago explains the difficulties we now experience 
in finding enough stenographers, clerks and office 
workers. Ten years from now we shall have 11 mil- 
lion more people in the age category from which we 
recruit our stenographers and clerks. And the very 
young group—those born in the past 10 years—has 
been growing most rapidly. 


This means that we face unprecedented outlays for 
education. In the next five years, for example, we 
shall have to build 470,000 classrooms merely to catch 
up with our growing school population. It is esti- 
mated that the minimum cost of meeting our educa- 
tion building needs alone will exceed $12 billion. That 
also means more teachers, more child welfare prob- 
lems, and sadly, perhaps more juvenile delinquency. 
In brief, millions of more kids spell for us a host of 
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demands for education, schools, teachers, guidance 
and welfare, problems which revolve around that age 
category. We cannot escape these problems; they are 
characteristic of our expanding economy. Expansion 
of our economy carries with it an obligation to meet 
the problems which accompany growth. 


ExPANSION AND ExpENpDITuRES Move TocGETHER 


What I am trying to suggest is that prosperity and 
growth of the kind we have been having, with all of 
its increasing wealth and higher living standards, does 
not necessarily eliminate the need for public outlays 
for the sort of services we now provide for the aged, 
the unemployed and youth, for public health, coun- 
selling, and a host of others. 


If, for example, we are to deal with the problem of 
delinquency, we must do much more than has been 
done so far. We have barely scratched the surface of 
this and other pressing problems. To go beyond will 
require greater, not lesser, expenditures. It is vital for 
public welfare workers, commissioners of welfare 
boards, legislators, editors, and citizens generally, to 
understand that these large outlays of public funds 
and their certain increase are the result of basic prob- 
lems of our society. We have these huge expenditures, 
and they are large not because our people have less 
backbone in them, nor because they have been pauper- 
ized by the welfare state, nor demoralized. Nor have 
we destroyed the old habit of thrift. Rather they are 
due to the fact that we live in a highly urbanized and 
industrialized community growing rapidly and un- 
evenly, and in its growth creating problems which a 
free and relatively well-to-do society will not and can- 
not permit to remain unattended. 


It is, therefore, no indictment to say that these costs 
are high or getting higher. Many of these problems 
cannot, and some should not, be prevented. We can 
prevent illness, but to do so we may have to spend 
more on public health and preventive medicine and 
research. We cannot stop getting older no matter how 
hard we try and some may try very hard indeed. We 
can reduce the number of handicapped in time by 
more safety and rehabilitation. To do so is also 
costly. In fact, we should spend several times more 
on rehabilitation that we do now. Such spending will 
pay huge dividends in more productive and better 
adjusted citizens. We can reduce juvenile delinquency 
—not by spending less but by spending more. 


Indeed, what I am suggesting is that these large 
outlays are not pathological; they do not suggest that 
something is radically wrong with our society. Quite 
the contrary, they represent the social cost of prob- 


lems created by a growing, healthy, and in most re- 
spects, thriving community. 

A natural question which suggests itself to most 
people who reffect upon these problems has to do with 
individual thrift. Why don’t people save for the 
rainy day? Why must retirement costs be met by 
public assistance or old age insurance? Why survivors’ 
benefits? Why not private savings? People do save! 
—But the persuasiveness of our advertising profession 
and its magnetic slogans induces them to put their 
savings into durable goods for the modern kitchen or 
into a television set or a car and for many, into a 
home. It is not easy to resist the allurements of the 
advertiser. As a result, liquid assets of the average 
wage earner are surprisingly low. In Flint, Michigan, 
for example, a city of relatively highly paid automobile 
workers with wages exceeding $90 per week, a recent 
study showed that the liquid assets of the average 
family are less than $400—hardly a month’s wages. 


How Mucu Can We Arrorp? 


The final question has to do with whether we can 
afford these large welfare costs. Granted that we ac- 
cept the idea that financial need exists and will expand 
even in good times; that such expenditures represent 
our way of dealing with income loss and insecurity, 
with widowhood and child dependency, with old age 
dependency, with sickness and physical handicap; we 
still cannot escape the question as to whether we can 
afford all of this. Will such large outlays put us on 
the road to national financial bankruptcy? It is obvi- 
ous that if such expenditures compel us to boost taxes 
to levels which discourage industry and endanger 
economic development and growth, then we face 
serious problems, indeed. Every congressman and 
legislator as well as every taxpayer is concerned with 
this problem. Are we taxing ourselves out of business? 


A definite “yes” or “no” answer to this question is 
not possible. To begin with, we may have no choice 
but to support these 16 million or 17 million “unpro- 
ductive” people. Whether we can afford it or not, 
we do not have a free choice. We are obligated to pro- 
vide for need and our commitment is firmly estab- 


lished. ; 
Whether we can afford to do so depends, in the 
final analysis, upon the size of our national product. | 
We know that has been growing, fortunately, at a 
rather steady rate. With a 400 billion dollar annual 
national product we can afford to do many things we 
could not have afforded in the 1930’s nor in 1945. It 
is much less painful to provide the large sums for 
these welfare, social security, and education expendi- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Accentuating the Positive in Recruiting 


JOHN J. KEPPLER 


“Does public welfare have a good case to make to potential workers?” 
In this article Mr. Keppler, executive officer, Division of New York City 
Affairs, New York State Department of Social Welfare, provides answers 
from the public welfare field to some questions used by industry in its own 
recruiting efforts --- with impressive results. 


In talking about recruiting I use the word “prob- 
lems” with some caution, because I fear one of the 
real mistakes we have made in our recruiting effort 
has been to dwell too much on our problems rather 
than on our achievements. In the public agencies 
we are always talking about the pressures of our 
jobs—high caseloads, low salaries, rapid turnover, 
slow advancement, the varying degrees of quality 
of supervision, too much red tape and too little dis- 
cretionary judgment, legal restrictions, lack of status 
and prestige and recognition. One sometimes won- 
ders why anyone comes to work with us when they 
find us so full of problems and so eager to tell about 
them! 


We don’t find other fields falling into this error. 
Industry, especially the engineering field, has prob- 
lems of recruiting that are in many cases far more 
serious than ours, both in terms of numbers and of 
skills. The need for highly trained people with in- 
ventive and creative abilities who are willing to live 
and work in remote places of the world is not nearly 
so great in social work as it is for industry. And 
yet in its recruiting effort industry does not dwell 
on its problems but on its achievements. One of the 
most serious problems facing social work is its num- 
ber of unfilled positions. Industry, on the other hand, 
considers its unfilled jobs a sign of expansion and 
growth, and an indication of the possibilties for ad- 
vancement for its workers. 

An advertisement of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, which appeared in the New 
York Times recently, read as follows: 

“Engineers! What is your job’s potential? 
Take this 30-second quiz and see if you have 

a career—or just a job! 
1. Is rapid growth, in both your company 
and your field, creating new advance- 


ment opportunities for you? Answer 
Yes or No. 

2. Are facilities available for the develop- 
ment of your most advanced ideas? 
Answer Yes or No. 


Ww 


Do your associates stimulate you to do 
your best work? Answer Yes or No. 
4. Are you free to make contributions out- 
side your specific area of responsibility? 

Answer Yes or No.” 

The advertisement went on to suggest that any- 
one who answered “No” to even one of these ques- 
tions, or was hesitant about answering “Yes,” look 
at certain facts about I.B.M. These facts state that 
I.B.M. leads its field; ranks among the world’s 
finest; its scientists and engineers are outstanding in 
their fields; and I.B.M. encourages a full hearing of 
any ideas on any project. Then it explains how to 
obtain an employment interview. 

Taking this “page from industry’s book,” 1 should 
like to paraphrase the advertisement, and as a social 
worker in a public welfare agency, ask myself the 
questions put forth in the 30-second quiz. It would 
sound like this: 

“Social Workers in Public Welfare! What 
is your job’s potential?” 

The first question asks: “Is rapid growth in both 
your company and your field creating new advance- 
ment opportunities for you?” To this question I 
would answer an emphatic “Yes.” There can be no 
question that the field of public welfare is experi- 
encing tremendous growth and expansion. One need 
look back only a little more than the past two 
decades to see how far it has come since the de- 
pression period and the passage of the Social Security 
Act. What seemed in 1935 to be highly idealistic 
concepts about respect for the dignity and worth of 
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the individual, and the responsibility of government 
to care for its needy in terms of adequate financial 
assistance, have now become a part of the fabric of 
American life. Over these two decades the public 
welfare field has grown both outward, in terms of 
expansion of existing programs of assistance and 
rehabilitation, and development of new ones; and 
in depth, in terms of better understanding of people's 
needs and the development of skills in meeting those 
needs. 


ExpANSION CREATES SHORTAGES 


With this in mind, I take the positive view that 
the problem of staff shortages in public welfare 
agencies is largely due to the vast expansion and 
growth of their programs. Preliminary estimates, 
based on a Council on Social Work Education sur- 
vey, indicate that there are at least 3,000 vacancies 
for which funds have been budgeted in public as- 
sistance and child welfare fields. In 1950, only about 
two out of 10 persons holding social work positions 
in public assistance programs in the United States 
had any graduate professional training. Only four 
percent of the social work positions in public assist- 
ance were filled by individuals with two years or 
more of graduate professional education, according 
to a 1950 survey conducted by the Social Security 
Administration. In the child welfare program, de- 
spite the success in providing trained personnel for 
child welfare services through scholarships, stipends 
and work study plans made possible by the Children’s 
Bureau, there are still many institutional and juvenile 
court positions unfilled. A similar picture can be 
drawn for other programs, such as juvenile and adult 
probation services, parole, mental health and _ re- 
habilitation services, to mention only a few public 
programs in which the demand for social workers 
is increasing. 

These facts were reported by Fedele Fauri in his 
presidential address to the Council on Social Work 
Education membership at its annual program meet- 
ing in 1955. He also recalled how the shortage of 
social workers was illustrated at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1953 when the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service operated a temporary job placement 
service. More than 1,500 vacant positions were listed, 
but only 436 of the 6,000 persons in attendance 
registered their interest in a position. Since nearly 
all of these were already employed, when any one 
of them took one of the positions listed it simply 
created a new vacancy elsewhere. 

In taking a positive view of our staffing problem, 
I submit that these shortages in themselves indicate 
promotional opportunities. They result, at least in 
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major part, from the expansion and development 
of our programs, thereby creating new vacancies on 
both beginning and higher levels, and enabling 
trained and experienced workers to move up and 
take over higher responsibilities. Then, too, the 
special studies and research projects going on con- 
tinuously in the public welfare field develop op- 
portunities for advancement and growth of staff, 
not only as participants in the studies, but also as 
candidates for new positions which sometimes re- 
sult, particularly on the specialist and consultant 
levels. 

We are even beginning to overcome the restric- 
tions that residence requirements once placed on op- 
portunities for advancement and growth. A num- 
ber of states and many local public welfare districts 
now recruit staff on a nationwide basis without re- 
gard to district lines. In New York state, through 
the cooperation of the State Employment Service, 
the New York Public Welfare Association, and the 
State Department of Social Welfare, a statewide 
registry of vacancies in staff positions in local depart- 
ments of public welfare, and of social workers in- 
terested in moving to other jobs, has been established. 
Early indications are that this program is being 
carried out successfully, with local commissioners of 
public welfare registering their vacancies with dis- 
trict offices of the State Employment Service, and 
with the district offices canvassing staff members in 
nearby agencies registered with them, to see if they 
are interested in moving. Upon request the State 
Employment Service, through its Professional Place- 
ment Unit in New York City, will clear or canvass 
nearby states for vacancies or staff. This plan is 
benefitting particularly the caseworker who is ready 
and willing, through experience and training, to 
move up to a supervisory position in a nearby public 
welfare district. This program of course could be 


established only as a result of the foresight and un- | 


derstanding of the local commissioners of public 
welfare which led them to cooperate wholeheartedly 
in encouraging such staff to take advantage of ad- 
vancement opportunities. 


TRAINING OpporTUNITIES 


In further answer to the first question in the quiz 
about growth and advancement opportunities, we 
should remind ourselves of the wide variety of 
scholarships, stipends and bursaries available to people 
interested in advancing through increasing their edu- 
cational preparation. The Council on Social Work 
Education in its Statistics on Social Work Educa- 
tion for 1955 reports that there are more than 1,500 
such scholarships available in schools of social work 
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in the United States. This figure does not include 
a very large additional number of stipends that are 
being granted by several of the federal agencies. In 
addition to this, at least 200 stipends are being 
granted now by state agencies in the form of scholar- 
ships or internships. Some of these are indeed gen- 
erous, amounting in certain cases to annual grants 
as high as $3,300 plus tuition toward the master’s 
degree, and $3,900 plus tuition for the doctoral. In 
some situations state agencies are granting educational 
leave with full pay to selected staff members. A 
large number of local departments of public welfare 
have educational leave policies for social work staff. 

In order to comprehend the effect of this broad 
program of financial assistance to individuals seeking 
advanced professional preparation, one need only 
look at the numbers now in schools of social work 
who are benefitting from it. Of the 3,644 full-time 
students enrolled in 1955 in the graduate schools of 
social work in the United States, 2,552 were receiving 
2,915 grants. Of these grants, 1,595 were from public 
funds; 828 from private funds; and 492 from the 
schools themselves. 

One of the first statements usually made, however, 
when graduate social work education is mentioned, 
is that most of the students coming out of graduate 
schools of social work enter voluntary agency em- 
ployment. A recent supplement to Statistics on So- 
cial Work Education, published by the Council, in- 
dicates that this situation if it were ever true, has 
been reversed. With about 70% of the schools re- 
porting on 70% of their graduates in June 1955, 436 
were known to have entered public agency employ- 
ment, and 293 were known to have entered voluntary 
agency employment. Of 378 students who left the 
schools in June 1955 after one year of study, 291 ac- 
cepted public agency positions, and 87 entered vol- 
untary agency employment. 


OpporTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION 


These figures would seem to speak for themselves. 
The public welfare field is growing and new advance- 
ment opportunities are being created for the staff 
it employs. An example is one of the area offices of 
the New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
where 50 of the 104 positions in the office are in the 
professional classification. Some of the changes in 
the past two years were: 

1. Ten positions formerly filled by persons re- 
quired to have general administrative training 
and experience were reclassified and filled by 
persons with social work training and experience 
as case supervisors, at four salary grades higher. 


2. Two social work supervisory positions were 
added, and one of these was later reclassified to 
a consultant position at two salary grades higher. 

3. One training technician position was reclassified 
to a social welfare consultant position at two 
salary grades higher. 

4. Seven new positions requiring graduate train- 

ing in public administration were created. 

This experience in one office in one state depart- 
ment of social welfare seems a particularly forceful 
answer to the frequent complaint that advancement 
in social work positions in a public welfare setting 
and under a merit system is slow. At the same time 
it is my final answer to the fisrt question of the 1.B.M. 
quiz. 

Now I would like to answer the second question: 
“Are facilities available for the development of your 
most advanced ideas?” 

A typical illustration that comes to mind, in partial 
answer to this question when asked of public wel- 
fare, is the Workshop on Interviewing and Selection 
of Personnel that was sponsored by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and held in the 
New York School of Social Work in the summer 
of 1954. This two-week-long institute brought to- 
gether staff members from federal, state and local 
public welfare agencies across the nation and the 
territories, who were given an unusual opportunity 
through a carefully planned demonstration and work- 
shop method to advance ideas and suggestions for 
enhancing and developing methods of interviewing 
and selecting personnel for employment in their 
agencies. 

Another typical illustration is concerned with the 
development of new methods in case recording in 
public assistance. The problems involved in pro- 
ducing a useful case record in public assistance are 
well known. A few years ago the Bureau of Public 
Assistance in the present Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare sponsored a week-long clinic 
in Washington in which represenatives from a variety 
of state and local agencies met together with the fed- 
eral people to review what was being done in case 
recording in public assistance, and to attempt to de- 
velop proposals for making it more effective. 

This clinic, by reason of individual and collective 
contributions made by those in attendance, led to the 
development of new methods and techniques in many 
local agencies, sometimes under state sponsorship. 
Where it was seen that these new ventures had some- 
thing to offer, opportunities were provided by state 
and federal agencies for the dissemination of this in- 
formation through meetings, conferences, and pub- 
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lished materials. In some places these new proposals 
came about through the assignment of one individual 
staff member to work full-time on case recording 
problems and methods, Elsewhere effective work was 
done through staff committees. 
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Still other illustrations of facilities provided in pub- 
lic welfare for the development of advanced ideas 
would include the Committee on Training and Per- 
sonnel, Advisory to the Children’s Bureau and the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Member- 
ship on this committee, which meets for two days 
annually in Washington, includes representatives 
from federal and state agencies, national social work 
organizations, undergraduate colleges interested in 
pre-professional social work training, and graduate 
schools of social work. Also to be included as illustra- 
tions would be the various national and state con- 
ferences of social work, the national membership 
associations, and particularly the American Public 
Welfare Association with its committees on children’s 
services, the aging, medical care, and social work edu- 
cation and personnel, and with its structure of na- 
tional and regional conferences and its wide variety 
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of published materials. 

This framework of committees, associations, con- 
ferences, and literature provides all levels of staff in 
public welfare agencies with opportunities to present, 
discuss and promote ideas and suggestions that will 
contribute to the field. One doubts if there is any- 
thing comparable in industry in terms of compre- 
hensive coverage and opportunity for the individual 
to participate and achieve recognition. 

And now to the third question: “Do your associates 
stimulate you to do your best work?” In answer to 
this I would list a few of the provisions made by 
federal, state and local public agencies to encourage 
and stimulate staff members to grow and develop in 
their jobs. These would include educational leave 
policies; time off and expenses to attend conferences 
and institutes; work study plans and extension courses 
developed by the schools and the agencies; federal and 
state supervisory activities which provide consulta- 
tion and advice; and merit award programs for 
unusual contributions. 

And now if I may answer the last question: “Are 
you free to make contributions outside your specific 
area of responsibility?” The very nature of public 
welfare programs necessitates staff participation and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Relationship of Board and Staff 
In Policy Determination 


J. CRAIG ROBERTS 


Mr. Roberts was chairman of the Erie County Board of Social Welfare 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) from its inception in 1938 to January 1956. At his own 
insistence he relinquished that post but continues as a member of the 
board. This long experience is reflected in the understanding of local 
public welfare operation and the conviction expressed in this article. 


Those of us who are old enough to remember have 
seen the steady growth and expansion of public wel- 
fare in our country and the changing philosophy over 
the years on the part of government. Whether we 
agree with it or not is immaterial—it is here and 
here to stay if the latest action of the Congress is 
any criterion. 

Our concerns are how best can the program be 
administered and is there strength in the combination 
of a lay board and a professional staff, how do they 
relate to each other, what is the function of the board, 
and what is its value to efficient administration. 

The Erie County Board of Social Welfare was 
created in 1938 by a special act of legislature and 
charged with the responsibility to administer all 
public welfare in our county. Eight separate and 
distinct departments within the City of Buffalo and 
Erie County were absorbed. The Act stipulated that 
the Board should have seven members, residents of 
Erie County, with five year terms arranged so that 
not more than two members’ terms would terminate 
in any one year, that appointments to the Board be 
made by the Board of Supervisors of Erie County, 
with no more than four members of the Board of 
Social Welfare to be from the same political party. 
Thus the act itself created a bi-partisan Board of 
private citizens as the governing body of the Depart- 
ment, also by terms of the Act, the Board of Social 
Welfare has and exercises all the jurisdiction, func- 
tions, powers and duties of the Commissioner of 
Social Welfare. 

The Commissioner of Social Welfare is the admin- 
istrator and executive officer of the Board and is 
subject to its supervision and control in performing 
the duties of his office. He has no stated term of 
office but serves at the pleasure of the Board. He is 
responsible for the appointment of the staff, the 


certification of the salary payrolls and the proper 
functioning of every activity in the entire Department. 
To assist him in his duties are three Deputy Commis- 
sioners: Staff, Operational, and County Home Man- 
agement. These are the only full time employees 
who are not drawn from civil service lists. It is 
interesting to note, however, that all three deputy 
commissioners were promoted from the ranks. 

Our Board meets weekly and the meeting is con- 
ducted under Roberts’ rules of order. The meeting is 
presided over by the Chairman or Vice-Chairman, 
the minutes are taken verbatim for the Secretary, 
transcribed and distributed to the Board members 
and a selected group including fiscal officers, Chair- 
man of the Board of Supervisors, Chairman of the 
Welfare Committee of the Board of Supervisors, the 
County Attorney, and ranking staff members. 

An agenda is prepared for the Board and presented 
by the Commissioner, who acts in the dual role of 
representing the administration and the staff. The 
meetings are open to the press, to public officials, rep- 
resentatives of public and private agencies, taxpayers’ 
groups, and to general staff when special occasion 
or subject requires. The deputy commissioners and 
the state representatives are always present as staff 
members. 

Ross oF Boarp AND STAFF 


A wide variety of subject matter comes to the Board, 
including sale of assigned assets, establishment of 
rates for institutions, hospitals, etc., organization pat- 
tern, the review and approval of the annual budget, 
and a thousand and one details inherent in a depart- 
ment of our size. 

Operating under three levels of government as we 
do, and occupying a central place with reference to 
the staff, the client and the community, it is some- 
times a little difficult to keep everybody happy. 
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Policy determination is the sole responsibility of 
the Board. By that I mean such policy as the estab- 
lishing of client allowances not fixed by the State, 
and here I might mention that in New York state 
we have certain limitations as applied to allowances 
for food, clothing, incidentals, fuel, drugs, etc. We do, 
however, set the final figures consistent with the 
regulations. Here in my judgment is one area in 
which the relationship between Board and staff is 
clear. To the Board, which is a citizen board com- 
posed of lay and professional people, well-balanced 
and representative of our community, the Commis- 
sioner presents the results of periodic studies made by 
the staff in the field under the supervision of the home 
economists. Stores are actually shopped for food and 
clothing, budgets are refigured, and all pertinent data 
submitted after evaluation by skilled technicians. 

Cost figures are prepared by the Statistical Division, 
case load statistics are provided and offered for the 
consideration of the Board. On several occasions 
Board members sit in with the technical people before 
a decision is arrived at. The Commissioner in his 
dual role presents to the Board his recommendations 
and findings on the material supplied at his request 
by the staff. The Board makes the final decision and 
the instructions are relayed through organizational 
channels to the operating divisions. 





ALASKA DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC WELFARE NEEDS 


District Representatives 


Child Welfare Workers 


Annual salaries from $5610-$6120. Cost of living 
allowances in certain offices. United States citi- 
zenship required. Alaska Merit System provides 
for transfer of comparable Civil Service status. 


Information upon request. Write airmail to: 


Alaska Department of Public Welfare 


Alaska Office Building Juneau, Alaska 


or 


Alaska Merit System 
Shattuck Building Juneau, Alaska 
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Joint and cooperative participation in matters in- 
volving policy is accomplished in this and many other 
areas by the use of staff committees appointed by the 
Commissioner to develop the facts and provide him 
with sufficient background so that the Board will 
have the benefit of staff experience before reaching 
a decision which involves the lives of so many people. 

Frequently representatives of unions, tradespeople, 
taxpayers’ groups, etc., appear before the Board to 
state their cause. Every group is given a courteous 
reception and the opportunity to be heard. 

Policies adopted by the Board are not always pop- 
ular with all concerned, and the first impact is felt 
by staff members in their daily contacts. It is impera- 
tive that there be a good relationship between the 
body that institutes policy and the group that executes 
it. Staff participation affords protection to the admin- 
istration in the interpretation of policy. A vital ingre- 
dient for efficient administration is the competence and 
cooperation of the staff. This comes through knowl- 
edge. Through knowledge comes security. 

Policy determination by the Board takes in a wide 
range, one of the most important being the policy 
on personnel and working conditions. The Board 
has always maintained that a personnel policy can be 
full and complete only if the Department is adequately 
staffed and equitably compensated, with promotional 
opportunities for staff members. 


CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN THEM 


Employee group attendance at Board meetings is 
always welcomed and on one occasion, in my recol- 
lection, the entire Board of Social Welfare personally 
attended the meeting of the Finance Committee of 
the Board of Supervisors to present the employees’ 
case. 

Relationship between the Board and the staff must 
operate in a two-way channel, with the Commissioner 
of the Department in the pilot house. Many times 
the necessity for a policy decision originates with the 
staff as a result of a sudden change in the economic 
situation or because an emergency arises, and just as 
frequently can originate with the Board. In both 
instances decisions must be made and only the Board 
can make them. The important factor is that the 
agency through sound administration is geared to 
meet quickly the varied needs of changing times, 
administering a mass operation, and at the same time 
seeing the client as an individual. Nothing is more 
disturbing or demoralizing to the staff than to be given 
orders to make changes without some knowledge 
of the thinking behind them. This is a matter of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Casework and Counseling Services 


for the Aged 


DAVID L. LEVINE 


Specific examples of how basic principles of casework were applied in 
working with individual older people provide graphic illustrations of 
Dr. Levine's points. The writer, who is associate professor and director 
of psychiatric social work, School of Social Welfare of Florida State Uni- 
versity, gave this paper at the Institute on Aging at Jacksonville last spring. 


Casework and counseling services to the aged are 
simply the application of principles of social work— 
self-determination, particularization, acceptance and 
relationship—to a particular age segment of the popu- 
lation. Thus each of these principles has a special 
application to the older person seeking help; whether 
this be the economic help of OAA, help in adjustment 
of an older person to an institution’s regime, or help 
in adjusting to the family relationships between aged 
parent and adult children or help in adjusting to com- 
munity realities. 

Social psychologists in looking at the adjustment 
of the aged have categorized it as the continuation of 
patterns of adjustment that have been built in early 
life. In one sense this is obviously true for it is the 
same individual with the same identity and the same 
name. In anotier sense, however, this is gross circular 
reasoning. For if we accept totally that we are what 
we were, we deny the concept of human change. And 
it is precisely this capacity that sets off humankind 
from the animal kingdom. The cycle of physical 
maturity and the pattern of adjustment frequently set 
a limit to the potentialities for change but they do 
not strictly determine it. Anyone who has seen the 
“home team” play well above its rated average at the 
annual homecoming game, or the nervous job appli- 
cant come through with a poised presentation in a 
personnel interview, needs no further illustration that 
external social pressures can mobilize the energies 
of the individual to reach unexpected heights. 

The reality of the older person is composed of the 
same elements that confront the child, the youth, and 
the younger adult: the social interaction of the total 
equipment of the individual and the outside world. 
Personal equipment at any age varies for each indi- 
vidual but it must conform to the life cycle itself. The 
outside world does change somewhat, but the specifics 


*Reisman, David. “Some Clinical and Cultural Aspects of Aging.” 
American Journal of Sociology, 49:4 (January, 1954), 379-383. 
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that make it different are changing social attitudes. In 
our culture, which has been called “materialistic,” the 
older person has not been valued as a productive per- 
son. Indeed in some quarters the older person is 
denied the opportunity of demonstrating his produc- 
tivity through compulsory retirement ages, discrimina- 
tion against the older job applicant and the like. Since 
productivity is considered a measurement of purpose 
in a “production economy,” purpose itself is thereby 
denied to the older person. Dr. Edward Bortz, former 
president of the American Medical Association and 
one of the prime movers in the development of the 
medical specialty of geriatrics, captured this relation- 
ship in a phrase: “More people rust out than wear 
out.” Dr. Maurice E. Linden notes the intra-personal 
relevance of the community’s attitude toward the 
aged and observes “The elder-rejecting strivings of 
youth turn into self-rejections in old age.”” 


That there is an effort to bring out a conscious 
change in the community’s attitudes to the older 
citizen is demonstrated by the current state and 
federal planning for services to the aged. The social 
worker has a signal position in relation to the older 
client. For the social worker, implicitly and explicitly, 
represents the community. He is the agent that ad- 
ministers the services the community provides for the 
aged and in his relationship he demonstrates the 
community’s concern. As such the social worker 
occupies a strategic role; in the face of an individual 
human relationship that is warm and accepting, the 
older client can sense the concern that the community 
does have. Conversely, an abrupt, distant relationship 
with a social worker while asking for help can serve 
to confirm to the older client that “no one cares.” 


Let us look at the principles of the social work help- 


"Linden, Maurice E. (Transference in Gerontologic Group 
Psychotherapy: Studies in Gerontologic Human Relations IV, The 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, V:1, January 1955, 
61-79.) 
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ing process as applied to work with the aged: 

Self-determination: This is a most important factor 
in working with the older client. Quite frequently the 
oldster is referred to an agency for service. Referral 
itself may reflect another person’s conception of the 
client’s problem and may be another person’s projec- 
tion rather than the client’s reality. The social worker, 
in utilizing the principle of self-determination, can be 
most helpful in clarifying with the client what he 
wants for himself. 


Example: Mr. A, age 62, came to the agency under 
pressure from his daughter, requesting help in finding 
employment or a satisfying recreational activity. He 
effectively cut off all efforts at such help by raising 
impossible standards for work and social activities. 
Not until the worker got to his reasons for coming 
did she begin to interact with Mr. A himself. He was 
concerned with what he felt was his daughter’s push- 
ing him out of her home which he considered rejec- 
tion. As he was helped to identify this as the problem 
he wanted to work on with the agency, the worker 
and the client were able to get to the basis of his con- 
flict. Mr. A would remain indoors during most of 
the day because he was a newcomer to town, having 
joined his daughter’s and son-in-law’s household when 
his wife died. To him his daughter and his grand- 
children represented security because he felt identified 
with them. His daughter on the other hand thought 
that he remained home to oversee her care of the 
children and management of the household. She 
wanted to get him out of the house so that she could 
go about her housewife’s chores on her own. Only 
as Mr. A was able to determine his own problem did 
the caseworker have a basis for helping the family. 

Acceptance: Mr. B, a widower aged 66, made ap- 
plication for an OAA grant. Eligibility data were 
established with the exception of the budget that he 
had lived on prior to application. Although Mr. B 
was eligible for OAA in the worker’s opinion, he 
continually blocked when the question of budget was 
raised by the worker. This question would transform 
a warm, outgoing, old man into an angry, sulky 
individual. Recognizing that this behavior was caused 
by factors unknown to her, the worker made a col- 
lateral visit. She learned from his daughter-in-law 
that Mr. B has always considered himself a self- 
directing person and was proud of his vigor as a 
youth and adult. When he was a youngster, however, 
he had turned his salary over to his mother and re- 
ceived an allowance. At marriage he turned over his 
earnings to his wife who gave him his pocket money. 
He had no idea of a family budget and feared that if 
he revealed this to the caseworker she would think 


him a dependent “old baby,” and not accept him as 
a competent individual. With this understanding the 
worker, in her next interview, was able to indicate to 
Mr. B that some people did not have budget data at 
their fingertips and there were ways of overcoming 
such lacks of information. She wondered whether 
that might not be his trouble in establishing eligi- 
bility. Responding to his unvoiced question, the 
worker indicated that this would certainly be accept- 
able in his case. The oldster was able to melt at this. 
The knowledge of his dependency was uncomfortable 
for him and he feared that he’d “lose face.” Sensing 
the worker’s willingness to take him as he was per- 
mitted Mr. B to remove his own blocks, and eligibility 
was completed. Without the sense of acceptance as a 
person, Mr. B would have had to defend himself by 
keeping his “innocent secret.” 

Particularization: This is the principle that enables 
the worker to individualize the client. This does not 
mean merely the acceptance of a client as a unique 
human being, but working with the specific client 
in terms of the actual service. 


Example: Jose C, disabled and aged, had been re- 
ferred to the local public welfare agency for assistance. 
A succession of workers had visited him in an attempt 
to establish his eligibility. He refused to give even the 
minimal information. A new worker visited him, 
greeted him with a salutation denoting respect for 
his age and respectful recognition of his Spanish back- 
ground. In the verbal inter-action that followed she 
was able to clarify with him the reason why the 
worker had to have information establishing eligi- 
bility. Feeling that he had been treated as an indi- 
vidual, he no longer had the need to fight and prevail 
over the worker. The worker related not to an OAA 
applicant, but to a particular applicant. With this 
inter-action between the worker and the client, the 
latter was able to listen to the reasons why informa- 
tion was needed. These were not to “spy” on him 
but a necessary condition of the help for which he 
had asked; not complete background but information 
for a particular purpose was what was wanted. Par- 
ticularizing the agency’s conditions enabled Mr. C 
to reply. 

Relationship: This principle is the crux of profes- 
sional social work service. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the use of relationship is not the exclusive 
tool of the social worker. All professional disciplines 
working with individuals must be able to sustain a 
social inter-action. The distinguishing characteristics 
of the professional relationship for which social work 
is responsible are: 1) its conscious and disciplined use; 
2) its direct and symbolic connection with the com- 
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munity, for the social worker is a representative of the 
community in that he is the agent of the social agency. 
Dr. Jules V. Coleman has described the casework 
relationship in psychiatric terminology as: “an attempt 
to create an optimal transference situation . . . and to 
maintain it, through focus on current material and 
reality-oriented interpretation, and by avoiding de- 
pendence stimulation. It interprets preconscious ma- 
terial, helping to bring out what the client is trying 
to say but cannot make clear because of anxiety, and 
also attempts through interpretation to clear up and 
allow the client to dispense with the presenting screen 
of distortion and misconception.” The social worker’s 
relationship is the medium through which the prin- 
ciples of self-determination, particularization, and 
acceptance are expressed. It provides the dynamic 
setting in which the client’s attitude and actions may 
change. 

Example: Mr. D, aged 63, was an applicant for Aid 
to the Blind. His wife, aged 66, was a recipient of 
OAA. Mr. D had been a successful business executive 
before his vision began to fail. Up to the time Mrs. D 
had made her OAA application, they had been living 
on their savings. Mr. D made the point that he had 
always been independent and that he still was; it was 
his wife who was receiving assistance, not he. His ap- 


plication was prompted by the family’s inability to con- 
tinue on Mrs. D’s single budget allowance. Through- 
out her experience with the D’s the worker was 
impressed by their dignity, the family solidarity, and 
Mrs. D’s willingness to indulge her husband’s wishes 

. even the fiction that he was still independent 
although she was dependent financially on OAA. 
There was a sub-verbal resistance of the very idea of 
financial dependency on Mr. D’s part, and fierce 
desire to demonstrate his present grasp of the world 
about him and his past glories. The recent progressive 
failure of his vision was a source of struggle for him. 
His limited sight continually brought home his de- 
pendency and this, as much as he fought, he could 
not control. 

The procedures of eligibility had been established 
except for an eye examination. This was scheduled 
and the worker visited the home to prepare Mr. D 
for the examination. Mr. D asked if he would have 
to wait in a public waiting room. The worker recog- 
nized Mr. D’s concern and her gentle explanation 
that he would be seen at the doctor’s office seemed 
to relieve him. 

When the official report of the eye examination was 
received, the worker was startled to learn that Mr. D’s 
vision was rated above Aid to the Blind eligibility. 
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After the possibility of error was eliminated, it oc- 
curred to the worker that Mr. D must have falsified 
his eye chart reading. The worker made a home visit 
for which the D’s seemed prepared. With but a 
question from the worker, Mr. D aggressively blurted 
out that he had fooled the doctor all right. The finan- 
cial stress in the home had worsened and the D’s 
were scarcely able to continue to absorb this stress 
—but Mr. D had his pride. By memorizing the eye 
chart he had “pulled the wool over the eyes” of the 
doctor. To Mr. D this was proof to himself that he 
was somebody who could not be pushed around. He 
had also, in a way as far as AB eligibility was con- 
cerned, denied his failing vision. But the fact of blind- 
ness remained as did the financial need. 


The worker was aghast at the lengths of the client’s 
self-deception. She had an appreciation of the mean- 
ing of this act for the client but his destructive 
self-determination negated the economic need of the 
family which was also self-determined. Discussion 
brought out the client’s attitudes; his superior and 
frightened feelings at the pyrrhic victory that he had 
won. Reacting to the client’s negative strength the 
worker exclaimed “Why, you are as stubborn as my 
father!” This was recognition of the client’s control, 
coupled with the personal recognition of the client as 
an individual. In the vernacular we could liken it to 
the warm but firm admonition of the “Dutch uncle.” 
In the exchange that followed the worker was able to 
give him the respect and acceptance that he had found 
lacking in the world about him. In this medium, plans 
could be made for the completion of the eligibility 
determination. The client’s “ego span” was widened. 
The subsequent eye examination was not falsified 
and the client was duly certified for AB. 

Casework and counseling services to the aged are 
generically based personal services geared to meet the 
needs of a particular group of clients. Just as the 
services stem from a common base, we must realize 
that the needs and aspirations of the older client stem 
from the same human motivation that prompts people 
under stress of whatever age. Stress always has its 
specific setting but whatever its particular form it has 
a common impact: fear, defense, and rigidity. Knowl- 
edge achieved in research will enable the caseworker 
and others working on behalf of the older client to 
recognize and understand some of the specific etio- 
logical factors of the stress of aging. The application 
of known principles of casework skill will enable the 
sensitive worker to help his client. Science can illumi- 
nate the workers as to the aging process, but we do 
not have to await some new break-through of scientific 
knowledge to know that the older client is first and 
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foremost a unique human being. And it is to the 
human individuality that caseworkers, counselors, and 
all of us working with the aged must relate. 





1957 CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


Conference committees are at work and programs 
being planned for APWA’s 1957 Regional Confer- 
ences and the Biennial Round Table which will be 
held this year. The schedule is: 


SOUTHWEST—Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas MARCH 44 


MOUNTAIN STATES—Hotel Broadview, 
ee MARCH 17-20 


CENTRAL STATES—Hotel ~—— Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. ; __ APRIL 7-10 


NORTHEAST—Hotel Mount Washington, Bret- 
ton Woods, New Hampshire _..SEPTEMBER 11-13 


SOUTHEAST—Hotel Francis Marion, Charleston, 
South Carolina. SEPTEMBER 25-27 


WEST COAST 
NATIONAL BIENNIAL ROUND TABLE 


CONFERENCE, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, | 


-_DECEMBER 4-7 


Illinois 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for profes- 
sional social work practice in all fields. It leads to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified per- 
sons who hold a Master's degree in social work an 
advanced, third year of graduate professional edu- 
cation in social casework, group work, welfare or- 
ganization, supervision, administration, teaching, or 
research. This curriculum leads to the Advanced 
Certificate. 


The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and con- 
tinues beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one 
of its specializations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all cur- 
ricula. 


Address all inquiries to: 
(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Using Policy in Teaching Casework Principles 
To Field Work Students 


ROSA SCHLESINGER — MRS. MARGARET 
BELL MOLLER — RUTH SHANNON 


This article and the one following both treat the relationship of casework 
principles, as taught to graduate students in social work, and the policies 
of public assistance programs. In this one the subject is dealt with from 
the point of view of supervisor and field instructor. Rosa Schlesinger is 
District Supervisor in the Allegheny County Board of Assistance, Pitts- 
burgh, where Mrs. Margaret Bell Moller is a Field Instructor. During 
period covered Ruth Shannon was also a Field Instructor in the same 
agency, but is now a member of the faculty in the School of Social Work, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


The purpose of social work education on the gradu- 
ate level is to provide well-qualified social service staff 
for public and private agencies—the kind of casework- 


' ers and supervisors who can give vitality, challenge, 


ago, | 
R 4-7 | 








and purpose to the social worker’s tasks and leadership 
in improving social services. This report illustrates 
how the use of agency policy is an important adjunct 
in accomplishing this purpose. 

Students assigned for field work instruction in a 
public assistance agency during the four year period 
on which this report is based worked both with emo- 
tionally handicapped persons and with those who 
seemed to need financial assistance only. The stu- 
dent’s caseloads included all types of categorical assist- 


_ ance except the blind, and a range of policy problems 


' and case situations selected to provide a broad learn- 





ing experience. 

The beginning student comes to his first year’s ex- 
perience with a sincere wish to help and with a vague 
notion of what he is going to learn. His ideas about 
casework may not fit his ideas of the function and 
method of work in a public assistance agency. He 
does not understand the special meaning and im- 
portance of money to each individual, and has not 
thought of himself as representing the power and 
authority which is implicit in his role as a public 


' assistance worker. It is not until he begins to see 


what money really means to the client and what he 
represents to the client and community, that public 


| assistance begins to offer possibilities for the crea- 


tive use of himself as a caseworker. 
Lecat FraMeworK AND WRITTEN Po icy 


The student coming to the field placement finds an 


agency which has a well defined legal framework 
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based on the will of the people as the lawmakers see 
it, and a large body of written policy deriving from 
the public assistance laws and practical needs of the 
clients, the agency, and the community. 

The legislative intent of the Public Assistance Laws 
of Pennsylvania is: “It is hereby declared to be the 
legislative intent that the purpose of this act is to 
promote the welfare and happiness of all the people 
of the Commonwealth, by providing public assistance 
to all of its needy and distressed; that assistance shall 
be administered promptly and humanely with due 
regard for the preservation of family life, and without 
discrimination on account of race, religion or political 
affiliation; and that assistance shall be administered 
in such a way and manner as to encourage self-re- 
spect, self-dependency and the desire to be a good 
citizen and useful to society.” This provides a founda- 
tion for the teaching of fundamental case concepts 
and principles. Here can be found the origin of basic 
agency policies with their immediately applicable 
analogy to casework principles. 

To implement the legislative intent, the agency has 
formulated a statement of purpose and function. In 
this statement the core concepts of the client’s right 
to assistance, client responsibility and agency responsi- 
bility are presented in a clear, forthright manner 
which gives the student something definite to hold 
on to in beginning to develop a sound casework 
philosophy and an understanding of what is involved 
in the administration of public assistance. He can be- 
gin to comprehend that it is not only to the client's 
benefit, but to his own benefit as a citizen and a mem- 
ber of the community, that public assistance be ad- 
ministered in such a way as to encourage self-respect, 
self-dependency and the return to self-maintenance. 
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In teaching casework principles through the use 
of agency policy, the supervisor constantly makes use 
of the four basic principles which have been woven 
into the fabric of the public assistance program: 
1) the right to a fair hearing; 2) unrestricted money 
payments; 3) confidential nature of information; 
4) individual determination of need. The student 
can accept these principles intellectually, but it takes 
time before he can put them into practice and perhaps 
still longer for him to see the correlation to casework 
principles. 

APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES 

One student’s work with the M family illustrates 
how these principles interlock with basic casework 
principles. When the M family (consisting of mother, 
disabled father and three teenage children) applied 
for assistance, the cash value of Mr. M’s life insur- 
ance was in excess of the amount which the agency 
permits a person to own before the insurance is con- 
sidered a resource. Therefore, eligibility for public 
assistance did not exist. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. M 
wanted to tap this resource. They thought the agency 
regulations were unfair, and were unwilling to accept 
them. The student explained their right to a fair 
hearing, and offered to help the family prepare their 
appeal. Through the application of this agency operat- 
ing principle the student learned the following two 
casework principles: 1) The ability to help others 
effectively rests upon respect for the human person- 
ality; 2) the client is helped most effectively if he 
participates in the process. 

The worker respected the right of the M family 
to make their own decision and behaved like a pro- 
fessional person by accepting their choice and by offer- 
ing to help the family prepare their appeal, rather 
than by considering their refusal to conform to 
agency policy as a form of resistance or as an expres- 
sion of social pathology. 

Later the family reapplied for assistance and estab- 
lished eligibility. Their shelter costs were in excess of 
the agency’s scheduled allowances. From a practical 
standpoint, housing in a low rent public housing 
project seemed to the student a natural solution to 
the family’s budgeting problem. Of course, the stu- 
dent was sure he believed in the casework principle 
of self-determination, but when the M’s expressed 
strong feelings against living in a communal setting, 
the student wanted to persuade the family because 
he thought “it would make the family’s shelter cost 
fit the assistance budget.” Here the supervisor could 
point out that an assistance recipient has the same 
right to spend the assistance grant in the way he 
thinks best as any other citizen has to spend his 
income. 
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This is an example of the basic operating agency me! 
principle of unrestricted money payments and may| quc 
be regarded as a concrete application of the matching | me. 
casework principle of self-determination. One im.| hel 
portant way a student learns a principle is through} sou 
a clearly defined example. A student who has once 
learned a casework principle through a concrete ap-| 
plication will have less difficulty in applying it ina) © 
less well-defined setting. ami 

Continuing with the M family: In order to sub} = 
stantiate the amount of the shelter allowance in the) ™ 
budget, it was necessary to have verification of rental °™ 
charges since the family did not have rent receipts.) ” 
This provided a practical illustration of the basic re 


scientific principle that verification is an important | 
step in any study process, including the eligibility | 
study process. Although the student accepted the] 
principle of verification, the practical application of 
this raised the question whether verification per se 
constitutes a violation of confidential nature of in- 
formation. 


In working through this question, the student and| 
supervisor explored the various methods that could 
be used to secure verification without revealing the 
client’s assistance status, and the student learned that 
verification is not something done by the worker} 
to or for the client but is shared planning, with the} 
client taking as much responsibility as he is able. He 
also learned that ethical principles and the scientific 
principle of verification are not necessarily incom. 
patible. Although for a student to abide by both 
may challenge the student’s utmost capacities, a stu- 
dent who has learned this seldom makes the mistake 
of thinking that caseworkers in other settings are 
less obligated to subscribe to the principle of verifi- 
cation. 

Finally, the fourth principle: Individual determina 
tion of need is closely allied with the casework prin- 
ciple that casework does not try to impose upon 
clients the caseworker’s own goals or standards, and 


that concrete service is provided in the long run be} j 


cause the client has need of such service and is 
eligible for it. Even though a specific need is present, 
service cannot always be given due to agency regula 
tions and legal restrictions. The M case is a nice 
illustration of this. The assistance granted this family 
was on the basis of the individual circumstances with- 
out regard to race, color, or creed, and the amount 
of the grant was individually determined in relation 
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ency ment of Public Assistance is the legislative intent 
may | quoted earlier. Translated into practical terms this 
hing | means that the agency is charged with the task of 
im-| helping each client make the best use of all his re- 
ugh | sources, internal and external. 

once 
: ap- 
in a} One policy, the employment policy, might be ex- 
amined to see how it fits this concept of the public 
sub-| 4ssistance job and what the student can learn from 
the) it The employment policy says in effect that all per- 
sons who are able to work, and who are not needed 


APPLICATION OF A Po.icy 





rs in the home for the care of sick or disabled adults 
basic | OF children, must actively seek employment within 
tant |) ‘eit capacities and retain that employment as long 
sility } #8 the employment exists. 


the) . When the student is first introduced to the em- 
_ ployment policy, he and his supervisor analyze this 
or se Policy; the student learns that it was evolved from 
t in| widespread pioneer experience in working with 
| people out of work (those who have lost work, young 
| people who have never had work), people in the 
and] wrong placement, and people who are dissatisfied 
ould) with their work. It becomes apparent to the student 
s the} that it is based on the community’s social philosophy 
that} and mores and has a special application in the work 
orker | of an agency that is the concrete expression of the 
a the community’s concern for its individuals. This initial 
’ He analysis helps the student get an intellectual grasp of 
ntific policy, but it is in his practice and experience with 
com) people that he begins to see the full meaning of 
both policy and it is here that he needs to test it against 
A StU} the casework philosophy he is learning in class. 
stake} The G family received assistance from 1/20/49 to 
S af) 7/27/51 and again from 8/2/54 on into the present. 
verif:) Mr, G seemed to be a resourceful and energetic per- 
son when in high school; he worked after school at 
mina} a gas station and immediately after graduation se- 
prit-| cured employment in an auto body shop where he 
upon} stayed for five years. He then branched out into tree 
» and} pruning and free lanced as a house painter until his 
in be} induction into the armed forces. After separation 
nd is} from service, Mr. G received servicemen’s readjusted 
esent,} allowances for a full year. He stated he made no 
egula-| effort to get work during this period. Between 1945 
| mict} and 1949 he was self-employed as a house painter, 
amily} and after 1951 worked in a factory as a machinist and 
with} spray painter. He lost his job because of chronic 
noumt} absenteeism. Mr. G said he had really been ill but 
lation} had not reported this to his foreman because he 
ency’s} thought he could work part time and earn enough 
i com} to support his family. After discharge, he applied for 
unemployment compensation but was ineligible as 
part. the employer contested his claim. 


n of 








Throughout the DPA contacts with Mr. G there 
had been complaints about his physical condition— 
he had lung trouble, and there were other vague 
things troubling him. He put in a claim at the Vet- 
erans Administration for disability benefits because 
of an eye condition. This was denied in 1950 be- 
cause the eye showed no injury that could be service 
connected, but there was a “developmental abnor- 
mality.” The Veterans Administration declared him 
employable in every respect. When assistance was 
authorized for the family in 1954, Mr. G considered 
himself fully employable with no limitations. 

During both periods of receiving assistance Mr. G 
seemed to resent agency requirements. He did not 
refuse to comply but presented excuses. Because of 
this, his relationship with the agency became critical 
several times. Mr. G. delayed in registering for em- 
ployment, in reporting to a work assignment and 
once incurred an overpayment of several hundred 
dollars because neither he nor Mrs. G reported his 
Christmas work at the postoffice. 

A crisis developed when Mr. G refused to go to 
a painting job found for him by the employment 
counsellor at the State Employment Office on the 
basis that he became dizzy when climbing and he 
was too heavy, having gained 30 pounds in one year. 
This was a new complaint and took the counsellor 
and the student by surprise since until then Mr. G 
had maintained that he had no physical disabilities 
and would take any work offered: he had registered 
as a painter. 

How can the student apply agency policy in this 
situation and what can he learn from it? How can he 
apply the casework theory that he has been learning 
intellectually? How should he proceed? 

The student must know what the problem is. In 
this situation there is much conflicting information 
to be sorted out and evaluated. Until the student has 
sufficient information from which to determine Mr. 
G’s capacity for employment, he does not know 
whether Mr. G is employable to any degree. He must 
plan to secure the necessary facts, evaluate them, and 
come to a decision on the basis of these facts. 

What can he do to get the needed facts? He can 
talk to Mr. G and Mrs. G to explain what facts are 
needed and to work out with them how these are 
to be secured. This was done, and although Mr. G 
was firm in his stand that he could do any work ex- 
cept that which involved climbing, he finally agreed 
to a thorough physical examination and followed 
through promptly. 

The physician’s report showed no objective evi- 
dence that would explain Mr. G’s physical complaints 
and so he had arranged for further exploration. Since 
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the student did not have sufficient background to 
understand the implications of the medical report 
this seemed a good opportunity to make use of the 
agency’s medical consultant team (physician and 
medical social worker), and an appointment was 
made to review the facts—medical and social—with 
them. It was helpful to the student, who was look- 
ing exclusively for emotional factors, to learn first- 
hand from a physician why it was important to de- 
termine whether there were physical causes for Mr. 
G’s complaints and to see how the medical social 
worker’s knowledge supplemented both his and that 
of the doctor. Together they pointed out to the stu- 
dent that there seemed to be no explanation of Mr. 
G’s symptoms on the basis of the incomplete medical 
findings. The next step then was to follow through 
on the examining physician’s recommendation for a 
neurological examination, a skull X-ray, a chest X-ray, 
and bronchoscopy. 


The student found it harder to secure Mr. G’s co- 
operation than he had anticipated. Mr. G did not 
keep the appointments made for him. Why? Mr. G’s 
first verbalized reason was that these tests would re- 
quire several days in a hospital and he preferred a 
veterans hospital. It developed that he confused a 
neurological examination with a psychiatric examina- 
tion. He accepted the explanation of what a neuro- 
logical examination meant and responded to the stu- 
dent’s suggestion that he discuss with the examining 
physician what was involved in the additional steps. 
Mr. G made his own appointment with the doctor. 
Through the use of the employment policy the stu- 
dent learned that the application of a specific policy 
to the individual situation is not simple; he must 
first gather facts and then use imagination, general 
knowledge, and understanding to see how the policy 
applies to the individual client. He has gathered 
information to learn whether the policy is applicable 
and has evaluated the facts as the client first presented 
them and as they subsequently turned out to be. He 
has established a sound professional relationship with 
the client and has been freed to continue to study, 
to formulate his treatment goals, and to carry them 
out. He has learned to use agency and community 
resources helpfully. 


Resutts THat Can Be AcuHIeEvED 


The beginning student enters the public agency 
with varying ideas about the agency and casework. 
His concepts of social work vary depending upon 
his frame of reference. In using agency policy, the 
student has the learning experience of putting into 
practice the casework process of study-diagnosis- 
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treatment which he has heard enunciated in class and 
conference. He learns that casework principles are 
compatible with sound administration of public as 
sistance. 

In working with agency policy in the training of 
students the supervisor can make important observa- 
tions in evaluating the student’s attitude and capac- 
ities. The student’s approach to agency policy indi- 


cates his adaptive capacities, and his use of policy | 


« G. 


MA 





through the year shows whether he has essentially | 


positive attitudes. The student’s ability to grasp policy 
and procedure intellectually and the way he applies 


it provide a sound factual basis for judging his learn- | 


ing patterns and pace and his ability to think clearly 
and constructively. In practice this is a highly reliable 
index to the student’s warmth and feeling toward 
people and his adjustment to authority and discipline. 


Through the use of policy the field work supervisor 


is able to build up a clear picture of the student's | 


capacities and his suitability for social work. The stu- 
dent can emerge from this introduction to the field 
of social work with a rich and positive experience, 
well integrated with his school work. The disciplined 
experience of the student reported here in working 
with policy in this public assistance agency has given 


him a solid foundation for his future professional life. 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work Degrees 


A new Work-Study Program (Plan A) is an- 
nounced, to parallel the regular 2 year pro- 
gram (Plan B) for the Master of Social 
Work. 


The Dectorate program emphasizes teaching, 
research and administration. 


For further information write to Chairman of Ad- 
missions, School of Social Work, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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After several years’ employment in public welfare, the author took gradu- 
ate training in social work, has since continued to work in public welfare. 
In this article, Mr. Raffe, supervisor in the Department of Family Welfare 
and Relief, Milwaukee County Department of Public Welfare, demonstrates 
that casework treatment can be applied fruitfully in carrying out the day-to- 
day functions of the public welfare worker. 


thoroughly with the client his attitudes, feelings and 
motivations in order to help the client has meant that 
caseloads have had to be of such size to permit this 
process of exploration to continue without too much 
pressure. Public welfare agencies, however, have 
historically, as well as through present day acceptance, 
adhered to larger caseloads as an operating procedure. 
Because of this conflict, many approaches have been 
suggested to remedy the situation, among them selec- 
tivity and reduced caseloads. However, none has been 
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ard | Many trained caseworkers in public welfare agencies 
ine. | have expressed a great deal of concern over their in- 
isor ability to engage in sustained treatment in public 
nt’s | assistance because of large caseloads and administrative 
stu- } limitations. 
eld | This concern sometimes is manifested in reluctance 
nce, | of trained caseworkers to accept positions with public 
ned | welfare agencies. Some caseworkers claim that many 
ing | public welfare administrators subscribe to the philos- 
ven | ophy that casework treatment is not a function of a 
life. public welfare agency. Other administrators believe 





in the value of sustained treatment but are unable 
to effect its application in their agencies for the reasons 
cited above. 

As a result of this apparent reality, it has been esti- 
mated that in 1950 only 2°% of the trained caseworkers 
were employed in public welfare agencies as case- 
workers.’ Yet, it is this writer’s conviction that it is 
in the field of public welfare that trained caseworkers 
are greatly needed and should concentrate their efforts, 
skills, and techniques in order to make possible the 
fruits of casework treatment. The need for treatment 
in a public welfare agency becomes more apparent 
when one analyzes the varied and complex problems, 
emotional, social, as well as financial, which are han- 
dled by such an agency. Treatment with a view 
toward rehabilitation, therefore, becomes the focus 
and goal, both in terms of the client’s needs as well 
as those of the community which supports the agency. 

Furthermore, because the public agency offers so 
many varied services that almost every economic and 
social group comes in contact with it, one may con- 
clude that the social worker’s position and status in 
the community will be determined to a large extent by 
the impressions that these groups gain during their 
contact with the public welfare agency. 

Generically, the caseworker’s need to explore 


————————— 
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practical in view of the unpredictability of caseloads. 
Selectivity may operate well for a period of time, but 
an economic breakdown in a community can upset 
a well operating plan of a caseworker. A public 
agency cannot throw in new caseworkers with the 
same speed and efficiency that industry hires new 
employees. The structure of a public agency with its 
civil service limitations, as well as the nature of its 
work, is such that it is difficult to integrate new work- 
ers at a time when there is an immediate need for 
them. 

The writer, while a work-study student at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, wrestled with this 
problem of treatment in a public agency and searched 
for some solution—knowing full well that there was 
none. Yet in the last analysis one must ask one’s self 
what a caseworker in a public agency can do in the 
area of treatment, regardless of agency limitations, 
regardless of size of caseloads. Is there any approach 
or principle that one can pursue that will benefit the 
client, although it may mean refusal on the part of 
the caseworker to honor the client’s financial request? 


OpportTuNITY IN Data VERIFICATION 


It is easy for a worker in a public agency to feel 
comfortable by doing the specific task regarding 
eligibility, such as verification of data relative to 
the granting of financial assistance. Yet verifying 
data can also provide the skilled worker with infor- 
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mation that will enable him to see beyond what the 
client seemingly expresses as his immediate problem 
and help him use this information in arriving at a 
casework diagnosis. This in turn will help him define 
the treatment goals more clearly. 

In many cases we are not fulfilling the client’s full 
needs by merely giving him financial assistance; yet 
the practice of one basic element of treatment by case- 
workers is practical under most circumstances and 
has therapeutic value to the client. I am convinced 
that the recognition and demonstration by the worker 
that each individual who comes to a public agency is 
a human being with inherent rights and possessing 
dignity given to him by God, can have a most thera- 
peutic effect. Accepting the client and his problems 
and conveying that acceptance to the client can be 
helpful even if the worker can spend only ten minutes 
with the client. This process has its inception at intake 
and is a continuing process during the client’s contact 
with the agency. Each contact with the client should 
be treatment focused. 


“Mr. A comes into Intake. He is apprehensive, fearful; 
he doesn’t know what to expect, since this is his first visit 
to a public assistance agency. He has been asked in an 
earlier visit to bring with him certain documents to help 
him establish eligibility. He fails to bring with him any 
of the documents to the interview. The worker discussed 
with him the need for specific information in terms of 
obtaining the maximum grant for himself. The worker 
didn’t take a hostile or punitive attitude, but instead used 
this failure to bring these documents as a constructive ex- 
perience, by allowing him to express his reasons for not 
bringing them, and pointing out where he could have 
shown more responsibility which one expects from an 
adult. During the same interview, the applicant was un- 
able to recall dates or incidents. The worker reassured 
the applicant that remembering facts of the past is not 
always easy, and did not pursue the questioning in that 
area. This recognition through reassurance brought about 
a more relaxed feeling on the part of the client, and as 
the interview progressed, he was able to recall facts that 
he previously forgot.” 


“Miss B, an unmarried mother, is in the office to discuss 
recent charges of larceny. This was the second offense, 
the first was unknown to the agency. Worker used the 
interview to focus on what needs were satisfied through 
this socially unacceptable behavior. As a result of explora- 
tion, her own inadequacy became more apparent as she 
expressed a need for someone to show a personal interest 
in her life. Worker at the same time faced her with the 
reality of this type of behavior, such as separation from 
her child for whom she had taken the clothes. The seri- 
ousness of the act was in no way minimized, but the 
worker made an effort to convey to her that he recognized 
that her action is the result of something much more 
meaningful than it appeared to others. This the client 
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vaguely acknowledged during the short interview. In this 
process, the client thus knew that there is someone who 
is aware of what might have motivated her to this unac- 
ceptable behavior and what she was undergoing at that 
precise moment.” 


VALuE oF AccEPTANCE oF CLIENT 


Accepting the client and his problem can be helpful 
even if the worker can spend only a very short time 
with the client . . . even if the client has committed an 
act upon which society frowns . . . even if the client 
is not eligible for the service for which the agency 
is set up. Accepting the client simply means that the 
caseworker recognizes what the client may be ex. 
periencing at a specific moment: the feelings of frus- 
tration; the feeling of being inadequate; the feeling 
of contemplated punishment. Workers cannot forget 
that people who come for help do so because what 
they seek is beyond their capability as they see it. 

“Mrs. C has been an active relief case, came in the office 
with a great deal of expressed anxiety, requesting im- 
mediate remuneration for moving expense, although she 
moved a week previous. Agency limitations made it diff. 
cult to fulfill her request at that particular moment. The 
worker explored with her the request in terms of what it 
would mean to others who made similar requests earlier. 











Worker wondered if she could put herself in the place of | 


those who made requests for service and were required 
to wait because her request was honored first. Client was 


able to see that her demand was unfair to others and | 


might in the future endanger her own requests. Through- 
out the interview worker recognized the importance of 
meeting her need, and through it accepted her as a person. 
Future contacts with this client revealed more selectivity 
and better timing in her requests.” 

Yes, even if what the client expresses is not very 
real, nevertheless it seems real to him. Sharing this 
knowledge with him may give him the strength and 
understanding to examine his problems and demands 
more realistically; thus reducing the helplessness which 


is the result of his own inadequacy, or not of his own | 


making. 
PossIBILITIES IN REFERRAL 


Frequently, the impossibility of rendering the service 
the client seeks does not preclude utilizing the services 
of another agency which may aid in the attainment 
of the client’s needs. The skill of referral or the utiliza- 
tion of another resource presupposes again the prac- 
tice of the basic element of treatment, acceptance of 
the client and his needs, perhaps more so in the re- 
ferral than when the client can be accepted for service 
in the agency. In the referral process or the utilization 
of another resource, the caseworker must be convinced 
at that particular time, and be able to convince others, 
that the client needs help and is eligible for the par- 
ticular service. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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MEMORIAL 


Memorial to Mr. Johnson 


An Educational Fund has been established for the 
two daughters of Elwood L. Johnson, Consultant on 
Training and Administration of APWA, who died 
suddenly November 29, 1956. Contributions to this 
memorial to Mr. Johnson are being received by the 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 East Six- 
tieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The public welfare field suffered a deep loss in 
Mr. Johnson’s death. He had a long-time, abiding 
interest and deep loyalty to public welfare. Attain- 
ment of his Master’s Degree in Social Work last 
June prepared him for greater leadership in the field 
he had long served. Formerly Administrator of the 
Whatcom County Office of the Washington State 
Department of Public Assistance, he had been a 
member of the Board of Directors of APWA and 
long an enthusiastic supporter of the Association. 

At its meeting on November 30, 1956 the Board of 
Directors adopted the following resolution: 


E.woop L. JoHNson 
WHEREAS, The untimely death of Elwood 
Johnson has brought sadness and a sense of 
great loss to the Board of Directors and the 
membership and the staff of the American 
Public Welfare Association; and 
WHEREAS, Mr. Johnson had for many years 
given active leadership in the program of the 
Association, including service as a member of 
the Board of Directors; and 
WHEREAS, Mr. Johnson had only recently 
joined the staff of the Association, where he 
was able to bring his wise understanding and 
deep convictions to the service of human wel- 
fare throughout the nation; be it therefore 
RESOLVED, That the Board of Directors of 
the American Public Welfare Association con- 
vey to Mrs. Johnson and to the family its ex- 
pression of deep sympathy; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That the Board of Directors ex- 
press its gratitude for the opportunity of having 
associated with Mr. Johnson as a fellow member 
of the Board of Directors and as a staff member 
of the Association. 





STATE LEGISLATION 


Because few state legislatures held sessions this fall, 
there is no report “Legislative Developments in the 
States” for this issue of Pustic Wexrare. This section 
will be resumed in the April issue. 
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Richmond Professional Institute 
College of William and Mary 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 11, 
1957. Applications now being received. 
Catalogue will be sent 
on request. 


For further information, write to 
Tue Dimecror, 800 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 

















SMITH COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Regular Curriculum (Plan A)—Three summer sessions in 
study on the Smith campus and two winter sessions in 
field work in selected agencies or clinics. 


Advanced Standing (Plan B)}—Two summer sessions and 
one winter session designed for applicants who have 
had several years of supervised experience in an ap- 
proved casework agency, or previous graduate work. 


Academic Year Opens June 19, 1957 


Program of Advanced Study (Third Year) Leading to 
Diploma—To prepare for practice, supervision, and 
teaching. 


July 25, 1957 to July 23, 1958 
For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE 
(Continued from page 6) 


state agency established for this sole purpose. In 
Virginia, the State Department of Health reviews 
and certifies hospital cost analysis for the Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Institutions. 


Both consultative and field inspection services 
are made available by the health department to 
the adult boarding home licensing program of the 
Kansas State Department of Social Welfare, under 
the requirements of the licensing act. Inter- 
departmental meetings have developed on a regular 
basis in one county, Sedgwick, to discuss boarding 
home problems, including specific ones concerning 
the residents of the homes. 


Clinical Consultation. 
The health department may also provide clinical 
consultation in such areas as: 


the determination of the health status and 
needs of clients; 


the determination of the health status of 
applicants for positions as foster parents, 
homemakers and housekeepers; 


mental health aspects of public welfare 
programs, when the health department 
is the mental health administrative 
agency; 

medical and psychiatric social work con- 
sultation, when the welfare department 
staff does not include such specialists; 

nutrition, rehabilitation and other special- 
ized health services needed in welfare 
department institutions and in other 
facilities serving welfare clients. 


Most of the clinical resources of health depart- 
ments are available to the population at large; and 
many of these resources can be useful to the wel- 
fare department. There are a number of instances 
where local health departments have developed 
special clinical services to meet welfare department 
needs. Such services are included in some of the 
general medical care programs operated by almost 
70 local health departments. The disability and 
work evaluation clinic in Newark, New Jersey, 
is one example. Another is the screening clinic 
set up by one Virginia local health district (cov- 
ering Halifax and Pittsylvania) for welfare appli- 
cants for medical care. This started out as a 
service unrelated to general medical care, but has 
moved in the direction of treatment services for 
the indigent, with expansion of its chronic disease 
diagnostic services for the community as a whole. 


Many state and local health departments make 
special efforts to cover welfare department clients 
in chest x-ray surveys by alerting welfare staffs 
and enlisting their aid in bringing people to the 
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x-ray machines; and by bringing mobile units to 
impoverished neighborhoods, to nursing homes, 
and to welfare department offices. 


CONCLUSION 


Cooperation between health and welfare depart- 
ments, in planning and carrying out a well-rounded 
program of client health services, provides an oppor- 
tunity and obligation to prevent or attack the ill 
health and disability which cause so much depend- 
ency. 

Working together in such a relationship to bring 
more and better service to people in need should 


reveal new areas in which the two agencies can 
further improve their services to the public through | 


joint effort. 


Each state and local community will need to de- 
velop its own pattern of cooperation, depending on 
the particular needs of its own situation. These pat- 
terns, moreover, will need review as programs change, 
always with the ultimate aim of bringing to the needy 
sick and disabled a good quality of health service, 
administered wisely and sympathetically, and in a 
way which will restore the persons served to the 
highest feasible level of self-support and self-care, 
and to a satisfying life. 








ATTENTION PUBLIC WELFARE STAFF 


Attend a school with strong public welfare em- 
phasis, a required administration-community or- 
ganization sequence, and opportunity for inten- 
sive study, research and field work in administra- 
tion for experienced second year students. 


Recognized programs also offered in family and 
child welfare, medical and psychiatric social work 
and social group work. 


FACULTY—!2 full-time; 45 lecturers 


STUDENTS—75-80 full-time, 
states 


LOCATION—First-year program in Nashville 
and Memphis; Second-year program on 
"Block" basis with class work in Nashville 


FIELD WORK—Placements in 40 agencies, 7 
cities in Tennessee and adjacent states 


representing 16 


For further information and bulletin write: 
Sue Spencer, Director 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


412 Twenty-first Avenue, South 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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Committee Set for Awards 


Selection of recipients of APWA’s two awards, the 
W. S. Terry, Jr. Memorial Merit Award and the 
Howard L. Russell Memorial Award, is underway 
with appointment by the Board of Directors of the 
Awards Committee for 1957. 

Suggestions which any member of APWA has for 
names of persons to be considered for either award 
will be welcomed. They may be sent to any member 
of the committee, which is composed of Raymond 
M. Hilliard, Chairman, Marion Wold, W. L. Mitchell, 
John Winters, and Arthur Rivers, or to the APWA 
| office for forwarding to them. 

The W. S. Terry, Jr. Memorial Merit Award has 
'been given to persons who have made significant 
contributions to the development and growth of the 
public welfare field. Previous recipients have included 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Howard L. Russell, Ruth Taylor, 
Mrs. Gertrude Springer, Arthur Altmeyer, and Frank 
Bane. 

Established by the Board of Directors in 1955, the 
| Howard L. Russell Memorial Award will be con- 
ferred for the first time at the 1957 Biennial Round 
Table Conference. Its purpose is to honor a person, 
active in the field of public welfare, whose contribu- 
tion to the field is currently of outstanding significance. 

Both awards will be presented at the Biennial 
Round Table Conference December 4-7, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 





EXPANDING ECONOMY 
(Continued from page 10) 


tures now than it would have been at the national 
income levels of two decades ago. Our national pie 
is getting larger, and as a result a larger slice will be 
available to those segments of our populations who are 
unproductive. 
In 1956 dollars, we are producing goods and services 
valued at considerably over 400 billion dollars. If past 
| experience is to be a criterion, and it is safe to count 
upon it, our national product and national income 
should grow at an average annual rate of three percent 
to four percent. On that basis, by 1965 we should have 
a national product not of 400 billion dollars but over 
500 billion dollars. And barring catastrophes, by 1975 
we should be able to double our national product and 
our standard of living. If that can happen, and I 
) think it can, we need not wear long faces and be dis- 
| couraged concerning the capacity of our economy to 
‘bear these costs. We are a growing country, and as 


———| long as we continue to increase our efficiency and 


; 
i 
I 


productivity we simultaneously enlarge our ability to 
make these expenditures. 


How Witunec Ars We? 


The question which is constantly disturbing is con- 
cerned with how much of this total national product 
the community is willing to set aside for the millions 
who are unproductive. I use the term, “unproductive,” 
purely in a descriptive sense, and not in any deroga- 
tory manner. How much we are willing to set aside 
to support the aged, the dependent children, the unem- 
ployed and similar groups, depends on how important 
we consider their needs to be in relation to other needs 
in our society. In recent years, national defense costs 
have had a very high priority. At other times I suspect 
hospital construction or provision for mentally sick 
will have a higher priority than it has now. At the 
moment, the needs of education and school construc- 
tion are rapidly developing into a higher priority than 
we have heretofore given these matters. Indeed, pub- 
lic welfare workers and members of boards and com- 
missions have a responsibility, if they believe in the 
importance of this work, to win public understanding 
of it, in order to give these needs and the expenditures 
to meet them the priority they deserve. 


(Continued on page 30) 





The School of Social Work 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
(Our 26th Year) 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Master of Social Work Degree 


A Two-Year Program With Specializations in 


Child Welfare, Family Casework, Medical 
Social Work and Rehabilitation Services, 
Psychiatric Social Work, and School So- 
cial Work 


Social Group Work, including prepara- 
tion for psychiatric settings 


Community Organization and Administra- 
tion 


Applications are now being accepted for Sep- 
tember, 1957. For further information write 
to the Director, School of Social Work, Dept. 
PWI, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 
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Recognition to Dr. Eliot 


The resignation of Dr. Martha M. Eliot as Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau is not only a landmark in 
a long and productive professional career, but it is 
also a reminder of the progress that has been made 
under the leadership of the Children’s Bureau in 
serving the well-being of the nation’s children. 

With the exception of two years from 1949 to 
1951, when she served as Assistant Director of the 
World Health Organization, Dr. Eliot has been on 
the staff of the Children’s Bureau continuously since 
1924. Starting as the Director of the Division of 
Maternal and Child Health, she assumed ever- 
increasing responsibilities which included positions 
as Assistant Chief and Associate Chief. Since 1951 
he has served as Chief of the Bureau. 

Dr. Eliot has accepted a position as Professor of 
Maternal and Child Health at the Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Public Health. 

In recognition of Dr. Eliot’s distinguished career 
the Board of Directors of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, at its regular meeting on November 
30, 1956, adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, who for 
more than thirty years has been associated with 
the Children’s Bureau in several major positions, 
has announced her resignation from the posi- 
tion of Chief of the Bureau, which she has held 
for the past five years; and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Eliot has made many signifi- 
cant contributions to the improvement of the 
health and well-being of children in America 
and throughout the world; and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Eliot has participated actively 
in the program of the American Public Welfare 
Association, and has served as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Association; now 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Board of Directors of 
the American Public Welfare Association ex- 
press its appreciation to Dr. Eliot for the dedi- 
cation and leadership which have marked her 
career in the Children’s Bureau; and, be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the Association express its 
best wishes to Dr. Eliot for continued success 
and happiness in her new career 
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(Continued from page 29) 


For those who are inclined to be discouraged, it is 
pertinent to emphasize that this is probably the first 


time in the history of the world, and surely in thd probl 
history of our country, when the abolition of poveryy 42Y" 
becomes a practical possibility. It has never been poy hostil 
sible to talk about abolishing poverty in terms otheq *8°° 
than those of a dreamer. We have made fabuloug PFeS* 
strides in that direction in the past 20 years. We have © © 
learned how to make more and more things with lesj_ Fre 
effort and to release more and more people to provide that 
services. Our productivity and capacity for service) of tr 
has increased so remarkably that now for the firs} agen 
time, we are really in a position to assume our respon} ment 
sibility for meeting financial need. Perhaps this can. of s¢ 
not be done uniformly on a national basis. Some re} who 
gions and sections are less “well-off” than others. In 
time, however, the growing wealth of our country} 
should make it possible for higher standards every) “7 
where. The time to start is now when times are good 











. : ‘ come 
and national income is growing. re 
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TREATMENT | day 
(Continued from page 26) | : : 

u 


A public assistance agency frequently cannot pro} 
. } app! 
vide the service the client seeks because of legal self 
agency limitations. Treatment, therefore, demand “a 
that the caseworker first help the client recognize that | 

: pub 
he’s not being rejected; second, help him see that the 
agency can be helpful in another way; third, provide 
the referral agency with a casework diagnosis that 
will encourage the referral agency to involve itself 
in the case. 


“Miss D, an unmarried mother, was desirous of placing 
her mentally retarded four year old girl in a foster home, 
After a pre-placement visit, foster mother refused to ac 
cept the child. No other foster home was available. In 
stitutionalization seemed to be the only recourse. The f 
mother, however, was hostile towards this plan. Worker 
therefore contacted the local association for mentally re 
tarded who suggested contact with a caseworker in an 
institution for mentally retarded. The service provided 
by this worker enabled the public assistance worker to 
better understand the dynamics of this case as well as the 
goals. As a result of this casework conference with the 
worker from the institution, which included an interview 
with the child, the following evaluation was reached: 

1. The child was a good prospect for foster home cart 

under certain circumstances. 

2. The present living arrangements in the mother’s 
home were not conducive to the child’s continued 
development. 

3. Institutionalization should be the last resort. 
Finally, the mother, as a result of her talk to caseworker 
from the institution, accepted that while a foster home is 
the best plan for the child, it may mean a long wait; but 
the wait is worthwhile; she also accepted possible institu- 
tionalization should the foster home plan fail.” ; 


The utilization of another resource by our agency! 1 
demonstrated to the mother that we accepted her 
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problem and needs, although we were not able to do 
anything about it at that point. The suspicion and 
hostility which permeated her early contact with the 
agency was lessened considerably. The client ex- 
pressed approval of the agency approach and agreed 
to cooperate. 

From the foregoing illustrations, it becomes clear 
that the element of acceptance can serve as a form 
of treatment rather successfully in a public welfare 
agency. It does not replace long and sustained treat- 
ment, but it can prepare the client for continued use 
of service from the agency, as well as other agencies 
who may have contact with the client in the future. 


Lonc-RANcE IMPORTANCE 


The goal of casework is to give individuals who 
come to agencies understanding and strength to work 
through their conflicts and the obstacles which stand 
in their way for a more satisfying approach to every- 


| day living. Acceptance of the client and his needs 


as the focus of the interview can facilitate this goal. 
Public assistance agencies stand to gain through this 
approach since it contributes to the development of 
self-sustaining citizens, which in turn benefits the 
entire community. Furthermore, caseworkers in a 
public welfare agency are in a unique role, since many 


of the clients who come to it are not aware of the root 
of their difficulty nor have they any insight of their 
conflict which has brought about the secondary prob- 
lem they seek to resolve. The worker is therefore in 
a position to diagnose the nature of the problem and 
try to do something about it before it reaches an 
aggravating stage. This may be termed preventive 
casework, and therefore requires the skill of a skilled 
caseworker. Because the public welfare agency in 
many communities is the only resource in financial, 
social and emotional need, the agency has the obliga- 
tion, to the community as well as the client, to con- 
sider treatment as an integral function of agency serv- 
ice in terms of social welfare goals. 





AVAILABLE NOW ... 
STRENGTHENING TAX-SUPPORTED 
HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Reprint from this issue of 
PUBLIC WELFARE (p. 2) 20c 


1957 FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE 
OBJECTIVES 15c 


... from APWA 











THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Opportunities for Advanced Study 
Beyond the Masters Degree 


FLORINA LASKER FELLOWSHIP: A $3,000 cward for 
the Doctor of Social Welfare degree. Applicants 
must possess the educational and experience qucli- 
fications required for admission to the doctoral pro- 
gram. Competition closes February 15, 1957. 


DOCTORAL STUDY AND RESEARCH FELLOW- 
SHIPS: $3,000 for first year of doctoral study; $3,500 
for second year of study and research on disserta- 
tion. For candidates 30 years of age or under who 
are permanent residents of the United States and 
who possess the educational qualifications required 
for admission to the doctoral program. Competition 
closes February 15, 1957. 


IN ADDITION, the School recommends candidates for 
stipends in the field of mental health awarded by 
the Public Health Service for teacher traineeships 
and study on the 3rd and 4th year levels. 

For complete information write to 
Committee on the Doctorate 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
2 East 91st Street New York 28, N.Y. 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
ScHOoL oF SociaL Work 


Master of Social Work Degree Program 
Fellowships and Stipends Available 
for First and Second Years 


Field placements in public and private agencies: 
family casework, children’s services, 
vocational rehabilitation, and in 
accredited specializations in 


Psychiatric Social Work 
Medical Social Work 
School Social Work 
Social Group Work 


Casework.................. Urbana and Chicago 
GN TH vpisiienstenineeeenned Chicago 


Write 


Director Marietta Stevenson 
1204 West Oregon Street, Urbana 
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RECRUITING 
(Continued from page 14) 

opportunities for individual staff members to make 
their unique contribution to policy development, pro- 
cedures and methods. This is made possible through 
individual conferences, staff meetings, staff com- 
mittees—sometimes including joint membership of 
federal, state and local representatives—and regional 
conferences frequently held with nearby agencies 
participating. 

In New York state, no substantive policy or pro- 
cedural changes at the state level that would affect 
the work of the local departments of public welfare, 
are made without prior clearance with local staff. 
Drafts of proposed policy or procedural changes are 
submitted to local agencies for comments and sugges- 
tions, and each agency receives a response from the 
State as to whether or not its comments were ac- 
cepted, and the reasons why. 

I trust that I have answered industry’s 30-second 
quiz with little hesitation and in the affirmative to 
each question. Certainly we have serious problems 
that are holding us back, and that tend to make life 
difficult for all levels of staff. In many of our agencies 
the prospect of advancement seems dim from time 
to time, but there can be no question that the field 
of public welfare is expanding and developing, and 





NEW YORK STATE 
is recruiting 


Workers With One Year 
of Graduate Study 


in a recognized school of social work. Positions 
under civil service. No residence requirement. 
Candidates need take only one test to be con- 
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for the conscientious staff member who is interested| 
in growing and moving on to higher opportunities, 
there is an ample framework and structure to which 
he can relate himself. 

I trust also that I have taken a positive view of 
our most serious problem, that of filling vacancies” 
with qualified staff. As I said, what we consider a 
serious problem, industry often considers a mark 
of achievement and progress. In other words, we 
usually take the short-sighted and inverse view that 
we have many unfilled positions because of our in- 
ability to recruit staff, whereas we fail to keep before 
us at the same time the fact that these vacancies have 
come about through growing public acceptance of 
the need to expand our welfare programs and services. 
Surely we need people, trained people, and getting 
them is one of the most pressing problems with which 
we are confronted. But let us face the recruiting prob- 
lem affirmatively, not dwelling on the frustrations | 
and pressures that go with jobs in social work to 
the exclusion of stressing the constructive and posi- | 
tive features. | 








BOARD AND STAFF 
(Continued from page 16) 
interpretation and is accomplished through organiza- 


tional channels by the Commissioner, his deputies | : 
and department heads through attendance at Board | 


meetings and subsequent staff meetings. 

The primary objective of staff participation is to 
insure that administration avoids substituting manda- 
tory routine for intelligent judgment and skill on 
the part of the staff. 


Goop ADMINISTRATION THROUGH COOPERATION 


I believe that the combination of a citizen board 
and a professional staff has a lot to offer. The board 
is a clearing house for testing ideas, and approaches 





the administration of public welfare in a realistic, 


practical manner with sympathetic consideration of | 


the problems involved. The membership of a citizen 
board brings to the department a sensitivity to public 
reaction and the opportunity to do a job of interpre- 
tation. 

It is this cooperative effort that brings balance to an 
organization, with the responsibility for the day to 
day operation in the hands of the Commissioner and 
his staff while the responsibility for decisions rests 
with the Board in the matter of policy and direction. 
The pooling of ideas and the combined skills of both 
in their respective capacities makes for efficient admin- 
istration in a board-staff partnership arrangement, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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New 
York University Press, Washington Square, New 
York 3, N.Y. 1956. 350 pages. $5.50. 


“From the Depths” is a book which no social 
worker can afford to be without and for the general 
public discloses the discovery and problems of poverty 
in the United States in a way which is historically 
accurate, startling to the average reader and yet in 
the last chapters full of hope and a recital of the 
way in which American thought, voluntary action 
and government interposition have effected such im- 
provements as nearly to abolish the poverty which was 
discovered in the early 1900's. 

Robert Bremner has arranged his material in a 
logical and clear fashion and he has gathered his 
material from a wide variety of reports of investiga- 
tions, pictorial representations running from 1879 to 
1910 and from government reports and word of mouth 


_ recollections of persons who lived through the shock- 


ing period when intelligent men, keen to observe 
the life around them, went into the mean streets 
and shared the poverty they discovered in the hope 
of correcting it. 

Mr. Bremner reviews in his book the work at 
Toynblee Hall and the life that sprang from it at 
Hull House in Chicago. The organization of private 
and public charities, the work of Josephine Shaw 
Lowell (among the first of the well-to-do to take 
an active part in the improvement of the life of the 
poor), is frequently referred to. It is a scholarly 
review of the reasons for and the activities of social 
work springing out of the charitable impulse which 
is here depicted as the basis of social reform in the 
United States. 

An unusual and very truthful tracing of the rela- 
tionships between the literary and artistic movements 
of the late "90s and early 1900’s, gives a valid picture 
and conclusion of the reality of this material. 

The paintings of Robert Henri, John Sloan, George 
Bellows and many others are drawn in to the picture 
of the period. The novels of Ernest Poole, the social 
writings of Walter Weyl, and many other writers of 
the period illuminate the force with which they call 
attention to the problem of poverty and the means 
of overcoming it. There is an extremely useful index 
which enables the reader to make further researches 


if he desires. Hon. Frances Perkins 


Former Secretary of Labor 
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The Constitution and the Right of Free Movement. 
By Jacobus tenBroek. 25c. 


The Social Cost of Residence Laws. By Elizabeth 
Wickenden. 10c. 


Residence Laws: Road Block to Human Welfare. 
A symposium. 32 pages. 50c. 
All published by the National Travelers Aid Asso- 
ciation, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


These three publications consist of nine papers skill- 
fully prepared by eight articulate professional persons. 
They are aimed at eliminating state laws requiring 
specific length of residence for entitlement to assistance 
or service from a state or local public welfare or health 
agency. 

The writers represent a wide range of experience 
and skills, including public welfare, child welfare, 
Travelers Aid, labor, public health and constitutional 
law, and this is reflected in their considerations and 
conclusions. Their combined efforts cover the subject 
of restrictive residence laws fully yet convincingly. 
The origins of such laws, their history in this country, 
the reasons underlying their enactment, their effects, 
and their validity, in terms of moral, social, economic 
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and legal factors, are among the aspects examined. In 
support of the common conclusion that restrictive 
residence laws serve no useful purpose, it is demon- 
strated that these laws are based on a false premise, 
that there never has been any need for them in this 
country, and that they penalize principally those who 
contribute to the economic growth of the United 
States. 


Two specific approaches for action on the Federal 
level are suggested. The more intriguing would re- 
quire a declaration by the United States Supreme 
Court that state restrictive laws in the public welfare 
field violate the United States Constitution. The argu- 
ments advanced to support such a declaration are 
cogent and compelling. Unfortunately, however, in 
order for the Supreme Court to give consideration to 
them, they would need to be advanced in connection 
with one or more legal actions or proceedings brought 
on behalf of affected individuals. It is probable that 
the Supreme Court will not be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to speak on the subject until a charitable or 
philanthropic agency undertakes to pursue the path 
to the Supreme Court on behalf of individuals who 
have been denied assistance or service. 


The second Federal approach would require amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act denying Federal 
funds to states retaining restrictive residence laws. It 
is regrettable, too, that Congress has not been per- 
suaded to take this course, since many of the states 
receive most of their public welfare funds from the 
Federal treasury but deny aid to citizens of the United 
States. In effect, the Federal government has not only 
consented to state residence laws but also supports 
them. 


It is implied that without Federal compulsion most 
states probably will not repeal their laws, but they 
might be persuaded to enter into a reciprocal arrange- 
ment in the nature of an interstate compact. The 
interstate compact device, or a uniform reciprocal law, 
would offer advantages not available through recipro- 
cal arrangements in force in the public welfare field 
and, therefore, deserves to be seriously considered as 
an interim measure. 


Persons interested in public health and welfare, 
political and social sciences, labor, civil rights, and 
constitutional law should find these works stimulating 
and convincing. The National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion has performed a unique public service by pub- 
lishing them and making them available at slight cost. 


Felix Infausto, Counsel 
New York State Department 
of Social Welfare 
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Goals and Methods in Public Assistance. Reprinted 
from Social Casework, Family Service Association 
of America, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 1955-1956. 64 pages. $1.00. 


Family Service Association of America has impor. 
tantly served staffs in both public and private social 
agencies by assembling in pamphlet form 10 articles 
of unusual significance dealing with public assistance. 
Intended to commemorate the twentieth anniversary 
of the passage of the Social Security Act, this collection 
of papers summons the past, acknowledges the present 
and suggests the future. A new prestige emerges for 
the public welfare worker with a recognition that this 
person must carry monumental responsibility for one 
of the great and primary public welfare programs. 

It is remarkable that 20 years could tell a story of 
such merit. “Social Security” is firmly established as 
a way of life. Continuing experience and greater pro- 
fessional training for carrying out the intent of the 





public social services have moved public welfare closer | 


to a comprehension of casework principles and to an 
administrative acceptance of their application. Super- 
vision and consultation have steadily sought for con- 
tinuity and growth in practice. 


The authors, drawn from varying backgrounds in | 


public and private agencies, blend their special knowl- 





GOALS AND METHODS 
IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Nine articles and editorial comments selected from 
issues of Social Casework. Several papers discuss 
the goals and development of public assistance pro- 
grams and their significant place in social welfare 
today. Others deal with training for public assist- 
ance, attitudes toward recipients of public assist- 
ance, supervision, consultation, and the rehabilita- 
tion program. 


“All of them are stimulating and practical and 
should be particularly valuable for staff develop- 
ment and in-service training programs.”—Alabama 
Social Welfare. 


$1.00 a copy 
10 to 24 copies, 90 cents each 
25 to 49 copies, 75 cents each 


Family Service Association of America 
192 Lexington Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
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edges to attest to our growing ability to believe in 
the inherent dignity of man. Upon this basic concept 
we have built empirically a constellation of services 
designed to relieve family conflict, economic need, ill- 
ness, disability, dependency, loneliness, and loss of 
self esteem. We have come to understand that re- 
habilitation, broadly conceived, permits the assistance 
recipient, with help, to realize the fullest measure of 
his capacity for living helpfully and happily. 

It would be omission to disregard the shortages 
assessed. The future will call for more comprehensive 
programs both in the insurances and social services. 
We have just begun to envision the full meaning of 
strengthening family life, of self-help and self-care, 
of the “right” of the individual, and the casework 
approach to dependency. There are serious delays in 
the training and education of professionally equipped 
persons to staff the positions in these greatly expanded 
services. Perhaps public welfare may look hopefully 
to tomorrow and the next 20 years. 


Mrs. Freda F. Burnside 
Director of Staff Development 
Kansas State Department 

of Social Welfare 


Health Insurance—What Are the Issues? Canadian 
Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, 
Ontario, Canada. 1956. 60 pages. $1.00. 

In Canada the question of nation-wide health in- 
surance has progressed from academic discussion to 
official study of a plan of joint action by the federal 
government and the provinces. The success or failure 
of such an undertaking depends on the public’s full 
understanding of the subject matter in all its ramifica- 
tions and, also, on its willingness to provide the nec- 
essary funds. 


This pamphlet offers much of the fundamental 
information necessary for intelligent discussion of 
the numerous intricate problems to be solved in 
creating a nation-wide system of comprehensive health 
service for all the people. It does not recommend any 
particular type of program. Rather, it states the basic 
issues requiring consideration and discusses the vari- 
ous methods of organization and administration that 
must be weighed carefully. The greater part of the 
brochure presents the arguments for and against three 
policies of major importance: continued use of private 
prepayment plans, introduction of a governmental 
plan with federal leadership and financial participa- 
tion but not necessarily with federal administration; 
and employment of the two principal methods of 
raising funds, contributory insurance and general taxa- 
tion. 


The publication deals mainly with payment organi- 
zation, sidetracking the highly important question of 
service organization. Within this self-imposed limita- 
tion it treats the complex subject matter succinctly, 
clearly, and objectively, never forgetting that slogans 
do not solve social problems. As the basic issues in- 
volved in adaptation of medicine to social needs and 
uses are the same in all civilized countries, study of 
this popularly written pamphlet will be highly re- 
warding to readers outside Canada; especially to those 
who believe in equal opportunity for everybody to 
obtain comprehensive medical care at reasonable cost. 


Franz Goldman, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Medical Care 
Harvard School of Public Health 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Cultural Values of American Ethnic Groups. Sister 
Frances Jerome Woods Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 1956. 402 
pages. $4.50. 


This is a simply written, very readable book, which 
should serve beginning social workers, teachers, and 
members of other helping professions as a guide to 
the understanding of persons with customs and values 
different from their own. 

The author classifies American ethnic groups as 
middle class, native born Christian—primarily Protes- 
tant—white (which she calls American, as represent- 
ing the dominant cultural group in the United States) ; 
Oriental; European; Latin (particularly Mexican); 
Jewish; and Negro. Within these groups she discusses 
cultural variations due to language, social institutions, 
including religion, government, economic values, rec- 
reation, education, and family patterns. Major empha- 
sis is on the cultural values of family roles, the family 
being the primary and most basic social institution. 
The author considers family solidarity from the ex- 
tremes of the Oriental family with its extended family 
system to the Negro, with frequent desertions and 
common-law marriages or paramour relationships. 
Other subjects discussed in the section on family 
values are selection of a mate, relative importance of 
male or female child, position of father and mother, 
position of the child in the home (American culture 
glorifies the child beyond all others, and the American 
home may be said to be child-centered). 

Excerpts from case records and other primary source 
material are used extensively throughout the book to 
illustrate the author’s points. Pertinent illustrations 
add to the reader’s enjoyment. There is also a large 
and excellent bibliography, drawn primarily from the 
fields of sociology, anthropology, and social work. 

This reviewer has some question about the author’s 
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selection of ethnic groups. Whether American culture 
as derived from middle class native born white 
Christians can be clearly defined as a distinct culture 
is debatable. The author herself recognizes the danger 
of this grouping, and early in the book has a section 
entitled “A Note of Caution,” pointing out the fluid 
nature of American culture. A case might be made 
for considering the cultural values resulting from 
geographical background, such as rural south, urban 
north, northwest, etc. or nationality background; or 
other classifications, within which it would be possbile 
to distinguish customs and patterns different from 
those of other groups. 


The case illustrations point up the author's difficulty 
in selecting out cultural values—as she has defined 
cultural groups—as root causes of personal problems. 
Many of these illustrations are unconvincing, and 
seem oversimplified. 


In spite of these reservations, however, this reviewer 
was impressed by the wealth of information regarding 
customs and beliefs of the groups described. The book 
should be particularly helpful to young workers who 
can learn much from it about persons whose back- 
ground is different from their own, and therefore 
often puzzling. 


Mary Brenz 

Assistant Executive Director 
for Social Services 

Philadelphia County Board 
of Assistance 


Planning New Institutional Facilities for Long Term 
Care. By Edna Nicholson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
1956. 358 pages. $4.50. 


With the increasing demand for services for people 
who need long-term care, this book, the first of its 
kind, is not only timely, but should prove of invaluable 
help to individuals as well as to communities desiring 
to provide adequate care and facilities for the chroni- 
cally sick. 

Miss Nicholson has set forth commendable stand- 
ards, principles and concepts for the care of the 
chronically ill, and was unwilling to compromise by 
setting minimum standards. This reviewer feels that 
any one desiring to give good care to chronically ill 
people should aim to develop facilities, services, and 
programs as discussed by Miss Nicholson. 

Although this book explains in great detail many 
aspects of the physical facilities, costs, organization, 
etc., Miss Nicholson emphasizes that the first con- 
sideration in planning must be the patient as a person, 
and his family as people who are affected by the kind 
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of care the patient receives. Her approach to the 
if 


problem is a practical one. 


The book is divided into four parts. The first part 
deals with the need for long-term care in institutions | 


and how it can be provided. 

Miss Nicholson stresses the necessity of remember- 
ing, when planning the care of the patient, that he is 
a whole person and one whose social, emotional and 
physical needs are not separate entities. Therefore, not 


+e 


only beds should be provided or added, but adequate | 


facilities to meet the patient’s other needs as well. 
The author discusses chronic disease hospitals, re- 
habilitation centers, homes for the aged, nursing 
homes, and long-term care facilities attached to a 
general hospital. She shows how each of these institu- 


tions fits into the total program of care for the chroni- | 


cally ill. 


A network of integrated services and facilities is | 


suggested so as to enable the patient to move freely 
from place to place, and a central agency which would 
provide valuable information to social workers, phy- 
sicians and others in the community in regard to 
the proper placement of a patient. 

Although the author emphasizes the great impor- 


tance of rehabilitation and the specialized services | 
needed within a program designed to provide long- | 
term care, this reviewer feels that not enough stress is | 
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placed on the need of an adequate rehabilitation pro- 
gram in homes for the aged and nursing homes. 

In part two, the author explains how best to deter- 
mine the size of the unit and how to measure its need. 
The question she raises in reference to expanding old 
structures vs. building new ones should be given care- 
ful consideration. Careful study and knowledge of the 
characteristics of the patients to be served is essential; 
of equal importance are the problems of legal require- 
ments, personnel needs, and professional standards. 
Pointing out that it is the administrator who sets the 
“tone” of an institution, she explains that a good gov- 
erning body will be aware of the services offered by 
the institution, and will select an administrator willing 
and able to carry out its policies. 

In the third part, Miss Nicholson discusses “The 
Building, Equipment and Furnishings.” Here, the 
author recommends that a site be chosen from where 
the patients can “see and hear the world go by.” 

In part four, Miss Nicholson explains the costs of 


' constructing a new unit, or of remodeling an existing 


building. Throughout her sound advice on estimating 
costs and how to meet them, the author stresses the 
fact that there is an inseparable relationship between 
care and cost. 

Miss Nicholson brought to her book years of prac- 
tical experience, vast knowledge, and much sensitive 
understanding of the inherent dignity of the human 
being. The book is so organized that only the part in 
which the reader is interested may be read. However, 
this reviewer suggests that Part 1 be read by all, so as 
to secure some knowledge and background on the 
needs of our chronically ill, and how to meet these 


needs. Ben L. Grossman 


Executive Director 
Drexel Home, Inc. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Acquiring Surplus Property for Health or Educa- 
tional Use. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1956. 15 pages. 15 cents. 

Better Human Relations—The Challenge of Social 
Work. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 97A. By Lucy 
Freeman, in cooperation with the Council on Social 
Work Education. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. May 1956. 28 
pages. 25 cents. 

California Social Welfare: Legislation, Financing, 
Services, Statistics. By Vaughn Davis Bornet. Com- 
monwealth Club of California, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 1956. $5.00. 


The 1956 Chapel Hill Workshop Reports. School of 
Social Work, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 37 pages. 50c 
This is the fourth in a series of workshop reports. 
It covers workshops for houseparents and others 
caring for children in child-caring institutions and 
is written by institutional executives, caseworkers 
and houseparents from 17 states. 

Delinquency: The Juvenile Offender in America 
Today. By Herbert A. Bloch and Frank T. Flynn. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1956. 612 pages. $7.95. 


Education for Marriage. By James A. Peterson. The 
College Department, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 1956. 429 pages. 
$5.50. 


The Emotionally Disturbed Child. By Margaret 
Wilson Gerard. Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1956. 
168 pages. $2.25. 


Estimating Social Incompetence in Adults. By Kath- 
erine M. Banham. An article in MENTAL HY- 
GIENE, 40:427-437, July 1956. $1.50. This article 
presents a method, developed while the author was 
senior psychologist in the North Carolina State 
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Department of Public Welfare, which can be’ used 
by professional workers in determining the social 
competence of adults of inferior mental abiltiy. 
This standardized interview and behavior checklist 
has been found helpful in determining eligibility 
in APTD and in making plans for care of the aged. 


Fact Book on Youth in New York City: Characteristics 
of the Youth Population and Welfare, Health, and 
Education Services for Youth. Research Department, 
Welfare and Health Council of New York City, 44 E. 
23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. April 1956. 123 
pages. $1.00. 


Law and Contemporary Problems: Immigration. 
Volume 21, No. 2. A quarterly published by the 
Duke University School of Law, Duke Station, 
Durham, North Carolina. 1956. 426 pages. $2.00. 


Medical Care for the Federally Aided Categories of 
Public Assistance in Rhode Island. By Joseph 
Pesare and John T. Tierney. State Department of 
Social Welfare, 40 Fountain Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 1956. 41 pages. 


Socio-Economic Conditions and Tuberculosis Preva- 
lence, New York City. By Anthony M. Lowell. 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
New York City. 1956. 42 pages. 
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St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Master of Social Work 


A professional two-year curriculum. A generic 
first year; a specialized second year in family 
case work, child welfare, medical social work, 
psychiatric social work, social group work, 
public welfare administration, social welfare 
organization, social work research. Scholarships 
and stipends are offered on a competitive basis. 


* 
Doctor of Secial Work 


A professional degree based on a research con- 
centration. 
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Sociology and Social Work. By Esther Glickman, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. November 1956. 448 pages. $6.00, 


The Speechmaker’s Complete Handbook. By Edward 
L. Friedman. Harper & Brothers, 51 E. 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 1956. 401 pages. $4.95. 
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(Continued from page 32) 
with adequate circulation of the activities of the 
Board to the agency. 

Many instances arise in the kind of business we 
are in that are dramatic and emergent. We are ever 
subjected to sharp and violent changes in the economic 
structure which call for an immediate declaration 
of policy. Unlike the matter of fixing allowances with 
the results of a study, or of personnel policy which 
involves for instance a change in the sick leave privi- 
lege, the sudden walk-out in a plant, with all its 
repercussions, calls for immediate action. 

Within the past year we have had such an instance. 
Central Intake Division, which is the first outpost, 
asked for clarification of the agency policy on un- 
authorized walk-outs because applications were being 
made. The interim decision by Executive staff was 
to deny until the Board had a chance to consider. 
Present at the Board meeting were representatives of 
unions, taxpayers’ groups, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the press. Arguments pro and con were pre- 
sented. The Board without hesitation upheld the 
Department and refused to recognize the action of 
a few workers as being representative of the entire 
group. 

Other policies are in effect, such as the withdrawing 
of license plates during strikes, the utilization of cash 
in banks, savings bonds, loan value in insurance, etc. 
All these matters of policy are the joint concern of 
the Board and staff and are clearly understood by both. 
We accept that government has concern for its people 
and recognize the rights and responsibilities of the 
client, but we must also remember that the admin- 
istration of a large public welfare agency is only as 
good as its component parts make it. A good partner- 
ship means a good Board and a good staff; neither 
one can fail. We also believe that an informed staff 
is an alert staff and that the Board and the staff must 
share the confidence of each other. The manner of 
accomplishment is immaterial, it may vary with 
Department structure. There is no criterion of meas- 
urement except the fact that implicit confidence in 
the integrity and honesty of each other results in good 
administration. 














